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In the year 1094, all Christian Europe was roused to arms 
by Peter the Hermit, Saint Bernard, and other zealous mis- 
ionaries in succession, and precipitated itself on the plains of 
Da] ae (20 } . ae . + 6 2 a cc ealice haath Suan. . ] 
raies e yor tne 1 very ot the [Toly De] ym tne 
hands of the Infidels. Iti computed that upwards of a mil- 
lion and a half of these Crusaders perished in the course of thi 
holy war, and the sepulchre of the Prince of Peace was thus 
deluged with the blood of the victims of war. J lem wa 

ally { ke and t S trl ll iph O} Christian li | by 
the massacre of all t surviving idels in tl] Vv, with 


exception. 

“Three days after the surrender,” says the reverend histo- 
rian,* “it was considered as a necessary piece of severity fo1 
their defense, to put all the Turks in Jerusalem to death, 


5 
ras accordingly performed wit 


rs Pah aati \ NaS nl =, . 

al that Saul slew the Gibeoni es, and thought lt 

1ese goats should live in the sheep’s pasture. But 
i 





noble T'ancred was highly displeased thereat, because done in 
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Fuller’s Holy War. 








the candle of a pilgrim. however, two men liited him uj] 
carried away with the same formality as the other. And 
lemnity begun in confusion, conducted by deceit, and concluded wit! 


superstition.” 
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iad been conceded to the Greeks on the conquest of Constan- 
tinon] as the condition of their sul nission 
Standing in this relation with the Greek Church in the Ott 
n 1 pire, the late Kmperor Nicholas claim d tor it he pe Ss 
sion of a portion of what are called the Holy Places of Jeru- 
alem, and ¢ specially the Church of the Holy Se] lehre, which 
was erect d by the Kmpress Helena a d her son Constantin 
the Great, who both belonged t » the Greek Church, and lived 
Ly | re thi Bishop of Rom: aspir l to be l the head o 
the Christian world. The guardianship of tl Church and 
ther shri ] Palestir é, considered almost equally holy, has 
or ; past been a bone of contention to the Greeks and 
Latins, and they have frequently passed from one to the other 
Independently of any feeling of piety or devotion, the posses- 
3 exceedingly profit ble, from the fe: 1d tions of 
y thousands of pilgrims that annually flock there, most es- 
cially from all parts of the East, as well Gi as Arn 
iS, M: ‘onite i. and Copts. : ; 
Animated by Opposite creeds as well as opp te interests, the 
rreek and Latin Churches in the East cherish a most orthod 
hatred of each other; and, being equally despised by the Turks 
infidels, have sought to attain the ascendency r each othe 
yy placing themselves under the protection or guardianship 
f some one of the great Christian princes of Europe. In the 
nore palmy days of Spain, His Most Catholic Majesty assumed 
he ruardianship of ae the Fathers of the Holy L cr nd by 
ral donations of money enabled them to obt Ossession 
tl Holy Places. Next came the most C] rist 1 K Lou 
lourt ith of Franée, to whom Sultan lyman conceded 
protection of the Hely Places about the year 1670. In 1757 
y again reverted to the Greeks, where we believe they re- 
l until the Emperor Louis Napol either from moti 
7 or with a view to obtain the su port of the head of tl 
e Church, or perhaps the legitimate su sor of t] 
t Christian king, demanded their restoration, and they were 
restored to the Fat! of the Latin Chure] It will | 
l 1 this brief summary that, from the time of the f 
betwi two of the most numerous di inat : 
Chri Church, w! nl nda tal } t of diff 
that « rej ile the other reco the supremac 
Pope, the right to the possession of the Holy P has 
been permanent] led. The stru between the two 
! time tot ( ivenrise tos ( t 
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and converted the Holy Sepule shre of the Prince of oe 
a theatre for oe ex] hibition of the most malig ant of the hu 
passions. It would seem that it is n e hie at to i. aekibit 
on a scale of much g ee magnitude, by becoming connect 
with the question of the balance of power. It was the osten 
sible ground for the declaration of war on the part of F ran 
against Russia, and as Dew en thes » two powers, the questio 
to the possession or guardianship of the Holy Places seems t 
only intelligible explanation of a war which threatens to i 
volve all Europe, and no inconsiderable portion cf Asia. T 
Greek and La tin Christians mutually stigmatize each ot! 
schismatics; and each claims to be the true original Catholic 
Church, ci ie as such, entitled to the possession of the ' 
Places. It is useless, even if we had apene and time, to discuss 
aq uestion that has already exhausted pole miecal le: 
to all appearance,is now about to be decided by aa ulti t rate 
equm. 7 
Another Crusade is about being summoned to th 
Holy Sepulchre, and the domain of the Prince of Pea 


7 77 . } 
seems once more dentined to become an Aceldama—a fi 
1} ryt sf “ 7 ] 2 Aas oe ve . . . } } . ) 
blood. That devoted land in which He was born, and liv 
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and was crucified, has from that hour been shinee one ¢ 
tinued scene of anarchy and despotism, of robbery and plu 
der, and seems destined so to remain, until it has made aton 
ment for a crime which shook the heavens and the earth, : 
attered a nation to wander over the world without a co J 
or ahome. May we not yet humbly hope that the advent of 
the Prince of Peace will yet prove the harl inger, however r 
mote, of peace and good-will, at least among his disci 
mankind may become pious without bigotry, and tolerant wit! 
it indifference ; nt that the Christian Church may cease t 

ierit the lamentable distinction of being next to that of the 
it Jews, the greatest persecutor that ever appeared on t] 
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fresh fuel to the fires of bigotry and persect ution, by placing 
two of the most numerous sects of Christians in arms against 
each other, and invoking all others to their aid. Whether the 
unde rground party of Know-Nothings is a secret agent in this 

religious war, we can not say; but certain it is, that their plot 
ios obtaining pomeenes of the “Holy Places,” at the seat of 
government and elsewhere, through the medium of religious 
and civil pe rsecution, is a worthy counterpart to the great 

scheme of the Anglo- ‘French Alliance for a similar purpose in 
the Holy Lan d. 

The Russians are an exceedingly bigoted people; and th 
Czar, however despotic he may be in other respects, is neces- 
sarily obliged to humor this national propensity. A great por- 
tion of the strength of his government depends on his identify- 
ing himself with the faith of his subjects. Religion is one of 
the rent bonds that rivet this vast empire together; and the 
Czar—placing sect and conscience out of the ques stion—is com- 
pelled to set the example of zeal in its behalf, in order to sup- 
port his throne. On the other hand, the French are not, just 
now, supposed to be a very pious people. But expt rience 
teaches us that bigotry may exist indepe amen of piety, and 
that men who individually are indifferent to religion may yet 
be zealots in behalf of their Church. ae t his the throne 
of the French Emperor is not supposed to be founded on a 
rock, and it is of great consequence to its stability to secure the 
support of the ( ‘hure h, which, though shorn of much of its wealth 
and aiiaeeais by the Revolution, still maintains great sway 
over the minds of the great mass of the people. To be » recog- 
nized as the champion ‘of the rights, real or pretended, of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the protector of the Holy Places 
of Pale stine, will, therefore, greatly strengthen his influence 
not only with the head of the Roman Catholic Chu ch, but the 
people of France , al nd, in fact, the entire body of Roman Catho- 
lics in Europe. W hether this is a sufficient justification for 
rousing the world to arms, and deluging the ea it] 
blood, we leave for our readers to decide. That the present, 
though eg idly mingled with political considerations, 1 
essentially a religious war on the rt of Russia and France, wi 
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ulterior views; but, with the people at large, it is only a revival 
of that spirit which animated the disciples of Peter the Hermit 
The position of Great Britain in this contest is, however, 
ore equivocal. The Church of England sends no pilgrims t 
HWoly Shri f Palestine, except now and then a sol 
. } 
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of other nations, makes not the slightest scruple in extending 
her own by encroaching on the rights of those who are inca- 
pable of resistance. That the Umited States are as much an 
object of jealousy to England, as Russia, must be evident from 
the uniform language of her press, and the equally uniform 
tendency of her policy; and it requires no prop het to predict 
that the humbli _ f Russia will be a prelude to a like a 
tempt against the init d States. The Anglo-French Alliance 
has now no counte . ise in Europe but Russia, and the United 
States alone stand in the way of their lording it over the New, 
as they will pver the Old world, should they succeed in crippling 
tussia, 

We are perhaps as sincere lovers of peace as some who 
make much louder professions; but we frankly confess, we 
desire no peace which will leave the Anglo-French Alliance free 
to prosecute the scheme it has a announce din relation to this 
continent, ‘in case it succeeds in crippl ing the power of Ru 
which is only ee for establi ishing its Ow n. This is 
light i in which we view the present struggle for ascendency 
in Europe and Asia: and in our opinion, in this aspect and this 
alone, should it address itself to the sympathies of the people 
of the United States. As connected with the progress of 
Christianity, civilization, and liberty, its termination will pro- 
bably have little influence either one way or other. Conflicting 
religious, as well as political influences, are either marshalled 
against each other, or temporarily fused into a sort of harmo- 
nious discord. a is arrayed against ean: the 
Greek and Latin 1. Churches are at issue, and neither Christianity, 
civilization, nor liberty, so far as we see, is likely to receive any 
permanent inapile from the issue of the conflict. There will 
be many martyrs, but they will not be those whose blood is th 
seed of the Church. The people of the United States have 
little to do in these matters, but they have a great deal to do 
with the “ equilibrium of power” in the new world, which has 
been announced as part of the scheme of the Anglo-Fr 
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sight of “solidarity” and think only of our country. We do 
not look into the dark, inscrutable — of tt e future, to 
crope for consequences affecting the fate of distant nations, 
whether for good or evil no one can tell We look at home, 
and ask ourselves what result of this conflict will be most con- 
ducive to the peace and prosperity of our country, and as to 
the rest, we leave the care of the entire human race, and the 
general welfare of the great community of nations, to the 
Great Being who knows all things, and can do all things, much 
better than those puny mortals who undertake to direct the 
system of the universe, 
' The principles on which the Anglo-French Alliance is based, 
are alike dangerous to the peace mal independ nee of all na- 
tions. England and France have assumed a right to arrest the 
progress of nations in their rise and in thei r fall ; to push one 
down when it raises its head too high, ian raise Uj 
ls too low to suit their ideas of the “equili 
power ;” and to regulate the general system of the world, 
which has hitherto been supposed to be under the direction of 
Providence, in conformity with their superior wisdom. If at 
any time a nation from its great natural advantages, its supe- 
rior energy, industry, and enterprise, or from a more liberal 


when it fa 


share in the bounties of Providence, becomes an object of jeal- 
ousy or apprelfension to England or France, however distant 


it may be, or however free from any intention to interfere wit 
their interests or their safety, that is a sufficient reason fo1 
making war with it, and summoning the world to arms in 
order to preserve “the equilibrium of power.” 


Why, is not this a warrant for universal rapine? For a sys 
tem of perpetual interference with the internal affairs of every 


- 1 however near, or however distant? Does it not, if 
principle can be maintained, furnish a pretext and a justifica- 
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e shall probably see when it pl ; Proy ide Ty 

eaning of all this hypoe ritical ont. these dip atic ridd] 
and these hollow professions of moderation an a onanimity, is 
every day becoming more apparent, “The war is not for Tur 
key but against Russia.” It is neither to maintain the integrit 
of the Ottoman Empire, nor to protect the civil and religi 
viatitn of Christians from Mussulman oppressions; nor to estal 
lish a balance of power in Europe. It is to cripple R 
and the United States in turn, in order that England 
France, so long as they can cling together, may lord it 
the world, Having long dis “ei the exclusive po 
the prize, they have a greed to divide it between themm—at 
for the pre sent. 

Yet there is und esti nabl y a party by no means inconsicet 
ble in the United States, whose organ is the Anglo-America 
press, which is exclusively influenced. by its ‘old inveterate p! 
dilections in favor of England. Utterly regardless of the bear 
ings of this Eastern war on the safety and interests of their 
wh country, al nd of the pablo declarations of both France and 


England that the alliance of the two powers had the 

jects in view in both hemispheres, to wit, the establish: 
a general equilibrium of power; and while every day eye-wit- 
nesses of a course of policy on their part toward the United 





States preparing the way for the accomplishmen t of ae lti- 
mate objects; while all this is clear as a igh it of day, thes 
sympathizers with the Anglo-French Alliance are sighing ae 


speedy peace, which 7 must now be elie nt can only be ol 
tained by the hs iniliation of Russia, P reparatory to that of t 
United States, because forsooth it will raise the price of stocks 
id possibly revive the oe commerce of th 
which is now suffering a temporary depression from othe 
causes. As to the great permanent intere sts of the country, its 
repose, its safety, and its honor, all such minor considerations 
ire s wulowed by the price of stocks and a base subserviency 
to British interests, Hence, we see this Anglo-American party 
and this Anglo-American press echoing the hypocritical pre- 
texts of the British eye e in relation to the causes an 
objects of the present war, and joining in that disgraceful wai 
f old women the Briti - press has waged, and is still waging, 
vainst the personal character of the Emperor Nicholas; a war 
equally beneath the dignity of a civilized, as inconsistent with 
the claims of a Christian n ili: But this is what might have 
been expected from American journals, who have no other 
orac _— a 1d no other standard of national 


bh onor the price of fancy stocks. 


Cc oO) 
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The Eastern war is pregnant with far greater consequences 
and more permanent results than this. Tt 1 
shal es the foundations of f churel nes, an 1d t 1e 1 sila of to ec } O- 
litical edifices of — The Angl clo-Frencl Allia nee, as p res 
viously observe d, based on principles in peseay an. enti 
community of ec ivilized nations is equally concerned, and none 
more so than the United States. They afford a eee epee 


7 . : 
Is an earth juake that 
1 

th 


« ? 
nay they make it a duty to interfere with and arrest sas 
gress of every nation that may possibly y, either in the } pres¢ 

od | oan ] rr 
or the future, disturb the equilibrium of their power. Th 


United States are one of these biabeniewad least to Great 
Britain ; and to wish that power success in the present war is 
little less than treason to ourselves. We will not pretend to 
edict its consequences. The y will come soon enough; and 
naliabla as we may be, and obscure our Review, we warn the 
government and people of the United States to be ee pared in 
time ; for, as sure as fate, the fall of ercinciey teal and the crip- 
pling of Russia will bring trouble to their door. Their turn 
will come next. While war is going on in the East, intrigues 
are prosecuting in the West. We saw it lately announced in 
a semi-official Paris journ il, that New-Granada had declared 
with the Anglo-French Alliance, which it thus appe ars is labor- 
ing to combine the new as well as the old world in this great 
crusade against Russia. We have no doubt that similar at: 
tempts are making to wheedle or bully other States of Centra! 
and South-America into the toils, and make them parties in th: 
gre at scheme for establishing an e juili brium of power in the 
»w World, by exciting their jealousies against the United 
‘ oes and thus delude them into becoming ac omplices in 
bringing back this continent to its old state of colonial vassal 
age. Again, we say, let the government and people look to it 
: time. THEIR TURN IS COMING NEXT. 
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nth century, poets, artists, and learned n 


were 1n the habit of meeting at taverns and dining in wine- 


lars; and the high-priests of the muses—t 

pressi m of the day—did not disdain a ca 

altar. Under the reign of Louis XIV., P 
laces, where Bacchus, Poetry, 


? 
I 
oe See a 
celebrated their incongruous nuptials, som 





the Clever I llows,” situate in a 
, ’ 











ta se > | / j strar 1AA . ‘ 
str ed ‘les bon enfants” ever since, was a 
in ] { : Cf 4] 4 1 1 14 4 
particular favorite of the poets, who commonly re a th 
: ag : . c . es 
iro el c or thi ne, partly to sip 1 F 
7 . 1 ’ 7 . 
> A}~ 4 + ryt | 4 
berger and pi iy to meet with the leaders or ft I 
] 7 y ? ] , ; anni? , y ] , 
i the aay l B lieau, Me L1lCTE Rac Ine, and | i | Lane | 
ded there every Thursday at a kind of academic sittin: "] 
} f 1] eC { . ] 4 
pers, which usually I ywed, after discussions on poeti 





7 T ° ’ 
; 4 +h» . . + . 
©, aiver l ul boer, Ie i 1 to ul ir u Lal me | f 
4 ‘ ‘ > 
F-) Ea tavi Here they found master Berger 
: 1 rn 
‘ Oo Is ( bl a ner OL tare Imney ihe centre 
] ] 4 1 ; ] 
1 heart \ Of l} ed DY a ll man, dark In com- 
: : s 7 ; 
xion, short in stature, and fleshy to a degree that bordered | 
1 = | 
on corpuwience 
‘ Sen dl ’ } > 
‘Gentl en, | Bergerat, ris r to meet thi ) ien 
] 3 ] 1 1 
reiga nm | fiy the blue char er, and the 
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oN , l this arsal day—! > W l] not here befo1 
“Ts Chapelle here?” inquired Racine. 
‘As to him,” answered the tavern-keeper, ‘‘ I am really anx 
us. Ile is habitually the most punctual of men on such oc 
easions, and I am afraid that the three bottles of first-rate Her- 
mita wine, | have uncorked for him, will remain on my 
ls. Mr. Chapelle must be ill from drinking too much at hi: 
yyal " 
. ‘Impu !” exclaimed Chaps at this mo 
V Tal d hi ( ] erat 
( [lermitace | 7 | Boileau 
angry, Mr. Chapell ( “T hay 
ey J | C} Lrabl 1 JO! You , 
\ I not your best customer ?” 
leed, for you drink like any four, and your friend: 
ay th 
[ mak for that with d witty sayi ejoined 
Chay by the way,” conti! 1 ] a9 appro: I t littl 
l | ho MmOonopol | the | rin, face | 
' ; r Lu r of the ] s fir , director o 
( r of t Opera—Signor Lulli, wh 
rr ved | ! l pi it, lis ] naire Go 
nor Lulli. Good mor ( Orphei 
r of fugues, trills, and octaves! you don't apy 
I ! complime! 
[ for Mr. de La Fontaine,” answered the cor 
( is infla ed « 
} ive a 1 while to wait: I left Lux 
; wre aware, probably, that t of 1 
\{ 1erite | Lori ( hundred t i 
) eable than your own 
vait,” eried Lulli, impatiently., 
At your own choice, § Lest the tim: lap] 
come up stairs Wt ] 3 i vu and R Cl a 
di lation, do you the honor to admit you to their tal 
ublime minstrel, they know nothing of you, sav 
lreport. Bergerat’s wine is fi 
oney than brains, we will permit 
plem to our dinner.” 
sc] 1 neither hungry nor thirsty,” answered musiciat 
e fairly t ted in his seat. 
| ] r.” eri d Ch pelle and di } Ti r of bein 
le to conve vd FY] tine to the religion of Ba 
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chus, he directed his steps to the blue chamber, where Boileau 
and Racine had already taken their seats. 

Are you acquainted with that miserable Lulli?” inquired 
Boile oa 2 he ob: served the young and joyous guest enter. 

“Who does not know him at court? Throughout the city 
every one iin of Lulli—he is all the rage. Our fine ladiec 
run mad after him.” 

“You mean those who have not seen him,” says Racine. 

“ Just so,” replie “ C — e; “for, aber the first sight, th 
charm vanish Ss, al dt > bl Car- Cyt d Orp he us loses all his fa +]. 
nation.” 

si could never understand the strange infatuation of th 
king for these Italian charlatans, which have inundated Fran 
since the advent of the two Medici and of the minister Maza- 


oy ned Boileat 
rin, e@xXCl aime O1leau, 
: ae Sore grers jor umposture ° gn tv grad cuputo, 
, 7 7 7 ) “ » mei — 
A truce to proverbs, my dear Chapelle; I prefer your 


” 


songs,” said Racine. 

“Your healths, grand-masters of Parnassus!” cried Cha 
pelle. 
- r¥y , , . . 

I'he three bottles were empty, and the model of drinker 
Saeacieihat Mies ci A catenin : 
hummed the old song, 


1 1 1 } 7 x 1° 
‘Chapelle has made a prelude for our dinner,” said Moli¢ 
7 1 ’ } 
who came in this moment, followed by La Fontaine and t 
1 ts her Val l de « 1ambl { : M Ll | Ler i \ li ol | 


‘ } ] 14 ] 
[ have always observed,” answered the epicur tha 
47 . re >p | 
tle of good wine ~ sate ai eos ah appeti 

t ] 4] < 7 9 
And for that 1 m you have drunk already thr 


exquisite nectar never came from Hermitage. Good 


f 4 
morning, La kontaine—good morning, Moliére. I shall be ab! 
to plea yu to-day, for I feel in the humor for singing and 
laughing. Did you no » when you came in through th 
kitchen, the Signor Lulli readit himself b t} {ire ar 
casting wistful eyes he two cay 3 that are b prepart 


for us ?” 
“We came by the little corridor,” answered La Fontaine 
«And what about the minstrel who awaits you, mod 
LZEsop ?” : 


‘* Awaits me?” 
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‘Yourself! I have been belaboring my head to divine what 
the fat Signor can possibly want of you. 

‘Why, the libretto of an opera, " suggeste 1d Moliére. 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed Chapelle; ‘‘ why that would 
be a breach of the privileges of  Quinault. The poor man, you 
know, has sold himself boc dy and soul to the Florentine manu- 
facturer of arias. Really, I pity him from the bott om of my 
heart. I had rather do pe nance = board his Majesty’s galleys 
than to follow sucha trade. Yearly, that He lot of ‘Literature 
prepares two or three subjects for operas, which are submitted 
to the approval of the king. A choice being made, the arti- 
san-poet sketches out his ultimate plan, and disposes the seve- 
ral scenes under the inquisitorial supervis sion of Signor Lulli. 
When the poem is finished, the Florentine gets into a towering 
passion, declares that the versification is “det stable, that he 
would rather set Low-Dutch to music, and poor Quinault goes 
to work afresh. At last, the Signor condescends to own him- 
self satisfied w rith the work, and our modern Pindar, after hav- 
ing altered, re-vamped, re-patched, and reidjusted scenes, stan- 

as, and couplets, lays himself down to sleep alae the shade 
of his laurels. What a trade, gentlemen, especially for a man 
of genius! For Quinault Aas genius, in spite of the malicious 
remarks of our friend Boileau. Let us be indulgent, and 
have pity on the penn bard. While composers and 
opera managers are ounte nanced upon this planet, we shall 
have to deplore the rul eof ac: upric ious tyrant and the misfor- 
tune of a fr man reduced to the condition of a slave. Horri- 
ble torture! for of all bonding , that of Thought is hardest to 
endure. O Lulli! O shameless Florentine! Henceforward I 
devote thy head to the infernal deities, and thy fiddle as a 
pastim for the melane holy blind.” 

‘My dear Chapelle,” said Moliére, who had been sipping a 
Wi 


t 


bowl of milk in silence, ‘‘I hate soliloquies—as well at the 
ivern as on the stage. Give us a song.” 

‘I feel as melancholy as an undert iker, a1 L my heart swells 
with grief at the recollection of poor Quinault’s tribulations.” 


A prodigy!” exclaimed La Fontaine, “there is our friend 


Ch ipelle in the melting mood.” 
r . 1 7 ** 
Gi nti lemen, I am melancholy. 


‘Wine > predisposes one to compassion,” said Moliére. 


‘If our conversation is to ee this course,” exclaimed 
Boileau, “ : must take my departure, and leave you to admire 
to your satisfaction, the rhymed prose of Monsieur Quinault 


id the grotesque absurdities of Signor Lull.” 
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“You are right,” answered Chapelle, “and as regards tl 
fat Signor, I can’t help recollecting those bitter lines of yours 


which I need not quote, and which all Paris insists contain hi 


portrait. This is a dry subject, though sergerat! m 
wine |” 
The landlord entered, bringing an armful of bott] vhicl 
» placed upon the table, while the two coo bus 
tT 


ng the room, “ there is amahogany-faced Italian in the kitch 


cnat I can’t rel rid of. He says that ne walts ) » Mr L, 


‘ ] ” ’ ] 7 y 
HHow Tt } nup, said La Font une, 
4 “ag ae 
‘Are you in earnest?” exclaimed Boileau, ‘t 
co bears a t with him the Seven Ca) 1 Sins for ; 
+ ° 7) - 
snd is a tiresome bore besides 
‘ r be } ] : VT] 
Wi il On sel 1 him about |] ISI . { JVi¢ I 
7 » 7 > 
take charge of that part of the periorman 
The S ase le his appearan reded iis 
1e@ house t! 110 Cy' oft the jittie m 1 1 I 





nor, feeling, no at he had too t 
( iI l ao nat AI t ) I ] La K"'o) } ) 
rly . 
Monsieur La Fontaine, I have been al . 
¥ 5 7 
» i Uv ly I { His \i 
‘ 2 , 
Vl \ ] to last onera. | I tt | 
aU | i l wit you I 
. A 
I of his majesty are imper: 
: a | . 7 7 1 
ible L at first thought of Moliére, | { d 
l is so 1c] l at hiso ( { I ¢ t rel 
on him 
“2 ratner, cunning i) mntine,” exclaimed Moli : { 
ts oa : ] 4 ; —T ‘ 1? ‘ 
i would sooner mak street-| i ds than to writ a 
hay ] . Beat coal -] ] 4 t-3 ] vy) 12 OF my } 
hameless plagiarist, who have stolen the m ol my ba 
1 . pre ‘ = + 9 
to eke your own meagre melodies. 
“Don’t get angry, my very dear friend; a man of 
takes what belongs to lim wherever he finds 1 








9» 
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aan Eh 2 ] lL, ‘ Ae a eeaien al eo ae ] Rios — 
‘And what about the thousand louis which the kine gave 


you for that very same music?” said Moliére. “Off with you, 
Lulli, your presence has such an effect upon me that I can not 


wswer tor the consequences if you stay ionger. 


Ke Cp cool, Aristophanes, interposed Chapelle. 


“ Gentlemen resumed Lulli, not at all disconcerted, = 


eame with a view of making a proposition to the immortal 
La Fontaine. The king holds him in high estimation; and his 
stories, which court-virtue affects to blush at, find their way to 
the b l-rooms of our maids of honor, w! O read them clandes- 
tinely. Judge then, if I am not right, when I say that one of 
his poems would draw all Paris to the opera.” 


“Signor Lulli,” answered La Fontaine, “I write fables, 


tories, sonnets, and madrigals: and I have » idea now, 
. a . ee 1 4 . ] _ { > 
aecirne ol lite, to a 1erate 1nto &2 MaKe? OF : 

4 ” 


| am a ruined man 
“Go to Quinault. 


rhe king is tired of Quinault. 
I") propose the affair to Chapelle. 
I 
am 9 : 1s 1 4] om Pe Bis . ct } om | F 
lo me: exciaimed the model or arinkers. otreten me a 
; . ; .. 
rope from St. Jacques to Notre Dame, ard I will try to 
1 ‘ 7 +*7 ‘ * 97 ‘y 
1 1t, DU Cont speak to me OT Librettos, es} laly wih 
A A ‘ 
; ? ha } , 1p? 
fi | > » Ly 1@ CoM Se] 
1 . 1 : ‘ ; 
y t hs sug { ‘ t Li 1a u DU, l e 
' ; 
I Ol lay i I ch | «2H 
\ reme contempt 
i 
( Vf ae ’ : Bs 
Lna l, Monsieur el Vill Ll no ytne »lg- 
T ) ? 7 7 «7 
| bC n ol t ed ) 
, 1 . U7 
K1] ; Les 
1 ; 
i} ( i 
i » Wi = : | ( 
7 } 1 1 
} i ‘ al il \ } I 
4 7 ’ 7 + 
mal » ¢ Lb , a ys y 
. 7 ’ 
ea «6tO 6UCAl | ] } ] 
, i A , 
1 lt apo \ 
} ! 
, 7 3 Nf : 1 8) 
) { ail I » i ry. ‘i Lli\ l 
belabdo nim ( C it 
1 rt’ T 
l J ( l th i ) itll Lit 
} ] ] ] 
i pIN ¢ ALU «¢ i i i 
1 4 
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“Sionor Lulli,” said La Fontaine, “how much do you pro 
pose to pay me?” : 

“ “ Doub le what I give Quinault—8000 livres. 

‘That’s a pretty pe nny, ” remarked Chapelle. 

‘A great deal more,” obse rve d Racine, “than Barbin will 
ever give you for your Contes. 

“ Hight thousand livres!” exclaimed Boileau. “That is 
worthy of consideration.” 

“ Make him pay in advance,” said Sénecé; “ the Signor has 
no more liberality or good faith than a Genoese banker.” 

“State your subject,” answered La Fontaine, “and I will 
tell you if it suits me.” 

“The story of Daphne changed into a Laurel tree.” 

“ Mythology again !” exclaimed Chapelle. 

“So wills it the king.” 

“Tf I were La Fontaine, I would leave the king to write 
his own libretto, since he takes upon himself to sel 
ject: 

‘““ Monsie ur Cl} hape Ile, do you presume to questi tion the taste of 
his Majesty ?” inquired Lulli, whose little spiteful eyes glisten- 
ed with a sinister fire at the prospect of entr: apping one of 
antagonists into a disrespectf ful remark. 

Boileau, however, who knew the perfidious Italis 
the danger, resolved to put an end to the scene. 

“We have had enough of this,” cried he; “if this Signor, 
who has forced his company upon us, will not go of his ow: 
accord, we had better call in a reinforcement from the kitch 
and turn him out.” 

The Composer saw that it was now high time to go. Be 
sides, a glance at his poetical victim told him that he had gaine 
his point. The Fabulist more absent-minded than ever, was 
perpetrating all manner of eccentric vagaries, sticking his cance 
into his pocket, and trying to lean his chin upon his pocket 
handkerchief. 

Lulli turned to go; pausing, however, to make fun of the 
poet, he said in a whining tone: 

“Monsieur de La Fontaine, my honor and my fortune are at 
stake. Good Monsieur de La Font: aine, will you write me my 
opera z 

“The metamorphosis of Daphne !” sighed La Fontaine ab 
stractedly. 

“Exactly so—will you write it? O Monsieur de La Fon 
taine, take pity on me; [ have a large family to support.” 

There is no telling to what extent the coaxing eloqu 


in, and sav 
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the Florentine would have gone, if Chapelle, whose temper was 
nowise sweetened by Bergerat’s best, had not drawn the cane 
from the pocket of the Fabulist, and making violent onslaught 
upon Lulli, driven him fairly out of the house. 

“Ours the field of battle!” exclaimed the corpulent poet as 
he returned, out of breath. 

Lulli’s defeat, however, was a victory to him. The Fabu- 
list was visibly in an operatic study, und Moliére, who sat 
sipping his milk and whis spering wit th Raci ine at the end of the 
table, smiled at the comic scene before him, and would proba- 
bly have given us its portraiture upon the stage ume r some 
such titleas “ZL Auteur Malgr. lua,” (“ The Author in pr f Him- 
elf”) if the unexpected catastrophe to his Malade In naginaire, 
had not one night d dropped the curtain suddenly upon his li bors 


and his life. 


Her name! I speak it not aloud, 
Lest overhead some babbling cloud 
Catch it; and, of its burden proud, 
Spread, with the dews, its fame 
Among the lilies of the field, 
Since met our lips, have mine been seal 
And never, never more revealed 
The secret of her name. 


Her name! I breathe it with a sigh 
At night beneath a tropic sky, 
Where I behold it, writ on high 
In characters of flame. 
Bright Southern Cross !* it tells how far 
Parted by lands and seas we are; 
But then it letters, star by star, 
Her sweet melodious name. 


* The Southern Cross is a beautiful constellation, composed of four very brig 
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one The Public Lands. [May, 


2. By the quantity of land granted by Congress for special 
urposes, such as schools, act 20th May, 1826; internal im- 
Provements, act of 4th September, 1841; =n ae lg 
ed bana, acts of 2d March, 1849, and 28tl 1 September, 1850; 


salin s, seats ol yovernment, — claims, Indian reserves, 
909 aoa various railroad grant 5s anki tava reserved to the 


‘ 
a fo. dani bia tore sro oe ie 
United St for light-houss 3, military posts, live oak, CIc., 
a ° 1 as a 4 ap np “A ] 
ete., amounting in the aggregate to 186,860,676.65 acres, th 
leaving to the United States, of unsold and unappropriated 
| I 
? } 20,7 {?@ rer } : 
lands [ } mous ¢ antity ol ] 0 f OF O51 acl ext ISLV¢ 


It must be borne in mind, that by far the larger r part of the 
saline Riaddianeassnenite: ancl conarvisices have | ean ia 
older of the land Stat Ss, and that the main body of the public 
lands yet remaining lies in the (comparatively speaking) new 


g 
States of the Confederacy, and in the territories, and has been 
but partially brought into market; it is worthy of note, that, 
from this fact } 
able extent, to the reduced prices ablished by the act of 4th 
August, 1854, “to graduate and reduce the price of the public 


lands.” 





W e shal 1] how pro eed to show that the ] i] lic lands have 
been a source of revenue to the general government, and to 
this branch of our inquiry we court attention; the contrary 
has been so often and so vehemently urged, that, until by pro- 
per examinations we had convinced ourselves, we were i clined 
to go with the popular side, and credit the assertion. Careful 
and patient investigation, however, and a research among dry, 
uninteresting figures, have at length bi t us to a different 

7 7 } } 
concius ns and we lay th heh ts lit hneures | ULC 4 aqcers 
with . e utmost confidence. The elaborate stat append 


eae ae ds aoe, First Session of the Thirty-third Con 


gress, 1853-4, afford ample and sufficient evidence; but, as our 
«J 4 

space will not allow us to transcribe them entire, we have pri 
pared a brief sysopsis of their contentx, by whi h it is shown 
eet th surveyed surface of the public do 1, (em- 





ee t tals : or } , 
eat cine juired,) after deducting the various Indian reserva 
tlons, p te ch 3 , Bw yn at 424,103,750 t 
i aoe pe RE Oe ee lc cet PA aie ON aS G5 of 
Cost OI Wnaicn, Inciualng the amount p: i tO 4 aly ) Lilie 
I 
I lorida , LO | rance iol Li lsiana, and ior ex uUsning to nh 
dian title, is fixed at $71,140,829.21, w lbh « reduc- 
tr ; 7 1 cx 
n or 10 . paid on » (WO ota ( ’ 
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no interest being’ allowed on the proceeds of those lands,) is re- 
duced to $62,121,717.12. This shows an average cost, of the 
whole body of land, of 14.41 cents per acre. 

It is further shown that the average cost of surveying, in- 
cluding the salaries of Surveyors-General, their clerks, and the 
expenses attending the surveys, amounts to 2.07 cents per acre. 

And it is also shown, that the average cost of selling and 
managing the public domain amounts to 5.32 cents per acre. 
The s immary we quote entire: 

Per Acre. 
Average cost of purchase and extinguishing Indian title, a ee 14.41 cents. 


BENG BOGE Ue URW OVER. cous atic tae d cowueea eurk ee eae So apke a0. = 
Average cost of selling and managing,............cecccscccceccs 5.32 
Total ay DONS OOO ie as a eee 21.80 cents 


amount received from the sale of p blic lands to J 


ary 1, 1849, per answer to Corwin’s call,........ccceececcens $136,772,077 32 
Ded ount 1 ved | ! of ( kasaw lands, pet 
do lent, th inds I led in stater I 
PMN MAIN ria ec cen wtannayspaernsnthewes ab aaine 3,176,059 44 
133,596,017 88 
Deduct, also, cost of purchasing the public domain, $61,121,717 12 
Deduct cost of surveying the public domain,..... 6.369.838 07 


Deduct cost of selling and managing the public 


———————_——._ 74,957,879 38 
58,638,138 50 

Add amount of purchase money received in 1849, fourth quarter 
I 65 ose sae MER TS AV ENORT ORES HO RE WEAN 1,743,075 29 


Aggregate actual net receipt from public lands over and a 
WTO ii cick seas ees we dR Rane Umea eee eRaNegNS 60,381,213 79 
If to this be added the value, at $1.25 per acre, of the lands grant- 
ed for military services in the revolutionary, late, and Mexican 
wars, (fourth quarter 1849 estimated,) it would be 11,814,425.83 


MOTOR, OE Bi. ko DOE BONG, oo ook sd dc twins Voweinnso0sadea desea 14,768,032 29 





It would make the aggregate receipts, .......c cece deceeeeeces 75,149,246 08 
And if to this be added the value, at $1.25 per acre, of the lar 

d 1 for schools. u sylums, and internal impr 

ments, individuals and companies, seats of government and s 

lines, 21,827,433 69 acres, at $1,25, .......ccccees sp bN sd ce aCe ae 


Making the age - $102,433,5 19 

: a ‘aprtl . ] <K7 ‘ $9 9 « c , 

And it is further shown that. at the same estimate of ex- 
] 1 1° > 1 117° 

enses, ete., the government, as the custodian of the public 


p , ete., 
lands, will have, eventually, received from their sale, over and 
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The benefit of which has flowed chiefly, if not entirely, to the people of 
the old States. This amount, it will be remembered, is exclusive of the 
sum of more than forty-eight and a quarter millions net receipts for imports 
at the ports of Florida and Louisiana, whi h went into the treasury, and by 
which the people of the old States were proportionably benefited. 

“One of the greatest benefits, however, to the old States, and that which 
can not be estimated by dollars and cents, was the opening given by the 
new to the ambitious and enterprising citizens of the former, and the facili 
ties furnished them by government of obtaining valuable farms at mere 
nominal prices. They have also enjoyed immense benefits from the pro- 


ducts of the West, the si supply being vastly increased thereby, and the cost 


proportionably reduced 





The report then proceeds to exhibit the benefits wh nay 
be said to have accrued exclusiv to the } of the new 
States, show ng a total of upwa of nl t i] 3 in dol 
lars and cents, leaving a balance in favor of L States of 
$56,19 5641.09. 2 

It must be here observed that, since the estimates from 
which we have quoted were prepared, a measure has been 
adopted which will secure still greater benefits and advan- 
tages to citizens of the old States. We refer to the bounty 
iF nd law pass ? l at the last sess] nN f ( nor S, an | kno Vn is 
‘The Old-Soldiers’ Law.” This act « ids bounties to many 
who have been engaged in the various wars in which our 


country has been involved, and who were excluded from the 


~<y n . ny . Osan sil alae . tn i 41] win 
several crants heretofore made: it also gra to those who 
] : ] > ] 
have alt udyvr eeived bi yunties of less than o1 hundred and 
sixty acres of land, such a quantity as will make up that 


amount 
ao pat. Seen ‘ess 
While upon this subject, we may as well endeavor to do 


| i 
A 


away with the erroneous impressions which exist relative to 
. a ac one satzefea ¢h3 YAY ML, ‘ 
the quant tity of land necessary to satisfy this grant. ‘This has 


been vario ee as being between twenty-five and two 
7 °77 17 - 17 

hundred millions of acres. The law, as originally proposed, 

eae aaidbon ha ive Pep seeing an immense amount of land, 

perh: aps one aes f t 1e la irgest amount ab ve name d 

the hail ents intr oduced before its final passage, the quan- 

_ : 


e to its com) 


t plete satisfaction was most materia 
rT’ . . ° 

reduced, The requirement of “record evidence of service 

a fo. ae > -35 = a . } 1 Gs. c ] . 

will be the means of limiting the benefits of the act only to 

+1 . ont v1FT y 

LuOsSe WHO We! 


re regularly enrolled in the service of the country. 
From th » Washington Union we extract the fol 


following esti 
: : : ea ; 
mate of the amount of land which will be absorbed by the 
icWw law. has Ly 
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60,000 applications for 80 acres each, . ‘ 4.800.000 
25,000 do 120 do. - : r . 15,009,000 


i 
Short service, (less than one month and over fourteen 





Naval servi x . e > 7 ; , 30.000 
Wavon-imasters, ctc., . ° . . . 10,000 
Revolutionary, . : : ; ; 8 000 


All others, ‘ ‘ . 12,000 


The warrants issued under this law will yd t. be located 
ipon the most valuable lands, and not upon such as by the 
act of 4th August, 1854, haye been reduced in price to 
twenty-five or fifty cents, or even one dollar per acre. Con 
tinuing the estimate at $1.25 per acre, and also estimating that 

is act will flow to ci ns of the 


one third of the benefits of th 
old States, we have a further advantage to them of nearly 


fifteen millions of dollars. 


en eee ; : 7 : oo eta 
But it is not alone by these direct means that the advantages 

1 ‘ ; } } . 1 } 7 1 age 
to the old States must be shown: these, indeed, tell the exact 


amount of advantage in dollars and cents, but no figures can 
show the benefits which indirectly have flowed to the people 
of the old States; the enlarged field for agricultural and com- 
il enterprise ; the profitable source for the investment of 
apital, not only in public works, but in the brin x to light 
of the great mineral resources of that vast section of country, 
embracing as it does, the iron of Missouri, the lead of Illinois 
the copper of Lake Superior, and the gold of California, are 
all advantages to the old States which have accrued to them 


“4 . a ; 11° 1 } rm 
from the covernmental supervision of the public lands lhe 


poor have been provided with homes at a price within the 
I i si _* ° 
reach of every man, and by this means the old States relieved 
of the surplus population which clogged the wheels of progress 
7 b A 
ft 


: 
Dy promoting too great c 





et bf 


pioneers of the West has g 
cans whose very existence lends streneth and stability to our 
f peace, and bul- 


4 


institutions; who are good citizens in time of 
warks of defense against tl 

We have also stated that the policy of liberal grants for 
works of public benefit, such as railroads and canals, if made 


rrors and devasta I OI war. 


under wholesome restrictions, would receive our cordial sup- 
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before us, show that our arguments are well-founded. The 
Commissioner says: 

“The great increase in sales and locations of land has occurred in those 
States where railroads have been projected and grants made for them, or 
where such works are in contemplation, or by the proposed construction of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. As evidence of this fact, I would state that the 
lands withdrawn from sale in Illinois, to enable that State to select those 
granted to her by the act of 20th September,/1850,* were again brought 
into market in July, August, and September, 1852, deducting, of course, the 
2,595,0538,5, acres selected by her under thaé grant. 

During the fiscal year ending the 30th of June last, 











in that State there were sold for cash, . ‘ ; 298,861 acres. 
Located with Land-warrants, . ; , » ‘ 2,509,120 * 
Loti, . ‘ ‘ . 2,807,981 acres. 


Being avout one and a quarter million more than all the lands sold (exclud- 
ing the locations of warrants) during the preceding fiscal year, in all the 
land States and territories.” 


Can any stronger evidence than this be needed to convince 
the most skeptical of the beneficial results that flow from such 


grants? In the instance which we have quoted, a great public 


work has been advanced, and is now nearly completed. The 
North and the South will be connected by iron bands as well 
in the “ far West” ason the Atlantic border. The agricultural 
and mineral products of that great section of country have, 
by this means, been afforded facilities for an additional market: 
the mail facilities have been greatly promoted; and the labor- 
ing classes provided with an extended field of honorable exer- 
tion. View it in whatever light we may, the results must 
speak in the most audible tones of its high practical utility. 
It is fair to presume, or rather, it would be unreasonable to 
doubt, that the same beneficial results that attended this will 
follow in all similar cases. The general benefits growing out 
of the grant for this road remain to be seen; to its projectors 
it may be an unprofitable speculation ; we say may be, not that 
e think there is any chance of it, but merely for the sake of 
ss argument; if may be years before it will pay even the 
interest of the outlay ; but of one thing we may be assured, 
that to the traveller, to the merchant, and the farmer, its bene- 
fits will be incalculable. This must be admitted upon all 
hands, and it is as easy to believe that without the aid of the 
rrant it would never r have been accomplished. 


* To aid in ‘the c con struction of a railroad from Mobile to Chicago. 


25 








So will it be with a railroad to the Pacific, a work whic! 
should it ever be completed, will throw into the shade, whether 
for itsown magnitude or its general imports ance, any work ever 
contemplated; which will bring the extreme ends of thi 
widely-extended Union within “h: ling distance” of each 
other, and transport the products of one part into others 
where their consumption may be demanded, without the delay 
expense, and danger with which their transmission is now 
attended. This vast design will never be accomplished with 
out the intervention of the government through the medium 
of the public lands, and we do not doubt but that the popula 
sentiment of the country is in favor of such a grant, in oi 
event of con petent and reliable men | elng se le cte dd to fulf fil i | th 
trust. 

We will turn for a few moments to the proposition for a dis 
tribution of the public lands, which ome been, on several occa- 
sions seriously urged upon Congress, and this we can dispose o! 
in a few words. 


Let us suppose that the government part with her interest 


in these lands to the States in which the same are situated ; can 
it be believed that the settlement of the same would be by any 
means so rapid as at present, or can it be supposed that the 
same measures for their survey, management, and sale would 
be taken? Most assuredly not ! The expenses which 

aggregated, and by this means reduced, would, by being 
brought within a narrower compass, and promising smallet 


profits, be greatly enhanced, and pe rhaps the work would 
never be accomplished. Thence would result an evil of which: 


we can not now complain ; the amount of prot luce would be 
less tl 1an necessity requires, and vast bodie Ss ol lar d wot ud lie 


} y 
are now 


upon the hands of = States, unsurveyed and unimprov. d 
The folly, or rather, the injustice of such a course would h 

in the facet that vg ee nt would thus be giving away 

without a fair consideration, the share of interest which the 


older States have in the public domain, and which, as we have 
already shown, is by no means inconsiderable. 

But, the States do not need them. We will not say ao not 
want them; for States, like individuals, want all they can get. 
The various grants, already made, insure them ai benefits. 
Thus, for every township of land surveyed, they are entitled 
to one section, or one square mile out of every six, for educa 


’ 


sana! Day ae 4 . } ° {1 thad ‘ 
is tional! purpo ses. ay tne act of at h , Septe mover, 1841, LUCY 
7 . at 
! each received 500,000 acres for internal improvement 
* . 4 
y Yr ? * Y com > 79) 7 1 ] } TY T 
under the “Swam - l” law ¢ ov 
‘ 
j 
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much valuable timber-land, and much land | , after it 
reclamation, will become very valuable for anevalh iral_pur- 
poses. By these, anc d r grants which we need not specially 
enumerate, a goodly share of substantial benefits have e accrued 
to them —enough, pe a ups, for their own s: tisfaction, 

The government moreover, as the owner of the lands, will 
be much more likely than the States, to make judicious uses 
of such Se as are not demanded in purchase, by liberal 
grants thereof for cit objects, thus advancing not 
only the ‘ral good but the especial interests of the particu- 
lar States; a system poaeile well organized will be perpetu 


c ompetency kent open to the poo 


. Ur ar lasl< . . 
rants WhO are aauy Locking to our 





T 1 +441] 4 ‘. — SS 1 4 
We have but little to say in conclusion. If it be true, as we 
] — cL Ses TfL —seneaes att 7 Paces” ee ew 7 
HAVE he ara, that facts and figures peak ior themselves there 
is no necessity ol comment. 


A subject like the pr sent possesses but little of that general 
interest which attaches to magazine literature; there is small 
room for rhetorical display, and still less for imagination or 
fancy. Mr. Wilson has succeeded in making more than read- 
ble reports; they are indeed, as we characterized them at th 
tset, highly interesting and important public documents, and 
ith ough they are the work of one attached to a different polit- 
al d, still as coming from one whose services have been 


? 
] . ~ s sound nat. } 1 
1 by the present administration, the 


4 


y are c} ee d, must be conceded. Had it been ow 
irpose to examine the reports as itical d 

Pied points of difference 
another part of this article, had little or no relation 





We have thus, as we conceive, established the several points 
m which we stated we intended touching: we have show 
ry considerable revenues have already been derived 

the public lands, and that still larger results may be ex- 

l; we have also shown that the advantages have not all 


in favor of the States in which these lane are situated, 

now remains for us to insist that proper guards be 
d against their willful waste; that the present system be 
-xtended as far and wide as possible, and the rights and inter 
sts of the honest settler consulted in preference to the plun- 


1 e 1 


scring schemes Of reckless spec ‘ulators. 
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DESTIN «. 


A PORTUGUESE TRADITION. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON. 


THERE is a tradition among the Portuguese, that certain pre- 
cious stones rule particular months, and confer upon persons 


born under their influence, certain qualities of body and of 


mind. According to the authority before us, they are con- 
nected in the following manner: 


January.... 
February... 


March...... 


April. paniecee 
Ayo. ccee 
JUNG, 2.06. 


PO ies 


August. .... 
September. . 
October .... 
November .. 
December... 


It is neither necessary nor important to go into a history of 


POE cecinsegis Constancy and fidelity. 

Amethyst........ This stone preserves from strong passions, 
and insures peace of mind, 

Bloodstone........Insures courage and success in hazardous 
enterprises. 

Sapphire Diamond. Repentance and innocence. 

Emerald.......... Success in love. 

RA Ss cesekse en Long life and health. 


Cornelian ruby... .The forgetfulness of evils arising from broken 
friendship or faithless love. 


Sardonyx........ Conjugal fidelity. 

Chrysolite........ Preserves from or cures folly. 

Gs psn wevinene's Misfortune and hope. 

sen i aneee Fidelity in friendship. 

Turquoise. ....... The most brilliant success in every enter- 


prise or circumstance in life. ‘‘ He who 


possesses a turquoise is always sure of 


his friends.” 


these traditionary beliefs, nor need we stop to give a descrip- 
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tion of the stones which confer such distinguishing character- 
istics upon the different members of the human ‘family. It 
does seem, however, that some men are born to greatness, while 
some have greatness thrust upon them; others, with just as 
fair prospects, with quite as much energy, and mayhap more 
merit, exhibit in their life nothing more than a series of misfor- 
tunes, against which no foresight would seem to protect them, 
and no prudence guard them. In the hands of some peopl 
every thing turns to gold; while, in those of others, even gold 
itself becomes dross. 

Sterne says, ‘there is no resisting our fate ;” and Shake 
speare hath enunciated the dictum, that “ there’s a div inity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” It is yet £ 
consolation to know, that 


“Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ; 


The good can never be unfortunate!” 


In the battle of life, energy, economy, and prudence may be 
relied on as champions, who will insure to their votary ulti- 
mate suecess; and no possible chain of misfortunes can en- 
tirely overwhelm the man, who possesses the three faculties 
above mentioned. Let a man rely upon his own exertions, 
discard offices and family expectations, and steady attention to 
his business, of whatever name or kind, is the great turquoise 
which will insure him success and friendship. 


Ir has been said that life’s a dream, 

And things are not just what they seem ; 
And that, indeed, we only think 

We dress ourselves, or take a drink ; 
That we are all somnambulists, 

That every thing by chance exists, 

And not a mortal e’er can know, 
Whence he hath come, or where will go. 
But be that as it may, we see 

Man has a ruling destiny ; 

In proof of which, the spangled sky 
Spreads to our eyes her lights on high; 
And when bright science raised the veil, 
Astrology could tell a tale, 

And drawing knowledge from afar, 
Could read a fate in every star. 

But it is not by stars alone, 

The destiny of man is known ; 








dD stin if. May 


For the dark mine holds many a gen 
Potent the ills of life to stem; 

And every month has some one stone, 
By Fate selected as its own; 

A talisman the good to guard, 

A charm the ills of life to ward. 


1, 


She who is born when the young year 
Just starting, springs from Chaos’ arms, 
Receives a Jasper bright and clear, 
Patron of virtue’s highest charms, 
Implicitly rely on her, 
A bright example shall she be; 
For these upon her life confer 
Fidelity and constancy. 


° 


ae 


The second month is joined by Fate 
To Amethyst, of violet hue; 
And if thou here wouldst seek a mate, 
{ warrant thee a partner true : 
To these no fickle airs belong, 
They are not foolish, harsh, unkind ; 
This stone secures from passions strong, 
And grants them peace of mind 


3. 


Wouldst thou seek one courageous, firm, 
One to protect when dangers lower, 

One in decision prompt and stern, 
Yet kind with all his power? 

The third month and the bright Lloodst 
Insure both courage and success ; 

Seek him: when to his arms thou’st flown, 


Thou ne’er wilt love him less. 


The Sapphire Diamond reigns supreme 
O’er the fourth month of every year; 
And he will still preserve esteem, 
Who dates his birth-day here ; 
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He will repent all evils done, 
And kindness will dispense, 
And truly at your feet lay down 

A heart of innocence. 


5. 


Know’st thou a mind pure, firm, and true, 
A mind of strength and worth ? 

Wouldst thou possess this jewel too, 
found seldom on this earth ? 

Go seek with hope—the Hmerald’s thine, 
Go—all thy doubts remove: 

It is the earnest and the sign, 
Of full success in love. 


> 


0. 


Say, dost thou wish for life and health, 
The pleasures which on them await; 

rhe comforts and the joys of wealth, 
Which still attend the great? 

That when old age has bared thy head, 
Thy limbs should yet feel youth? 

Rejoice that thus thy lot has sped, 
The Legate gives them both. 


ad 
é. 


Say, hast thou loved with all the soul, 
A young and artless being loves? 
Have all deceived? Shake off control, 

The ubdy all thy care removes. 

How deep soe’er the sting has gone, 
The Aubdy still can heal the smart, 
For with it comes, when all have flown, 

Forgetfulness of heart. 


8. 


A loving and a faithful mate 
Is better than the brightest gem 
hat, in the pride of sovereign state, 
Glitters in regal diadem. 
Wouldst thou have such to share thy heart? 
Then, in this month, thy search should be ; 
The Sardonyz the bliss imparts 


Of conjugal fidelity. 
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If thou, by any froward deed 

Hast caused a tender heart to break, 
By inadvertence caused to bleed 

A tender bosom for thy sake ; 

Take courage yet—bear up in spite 
Of the dark brow of melancholy ; 
The triumph’s thine, The Chrysolit: 

Completely cures from folly. 


10. 


Has stern misfortune weighed thee down 

And pressed thee with a heavy hand? 
Bear up beneath her loding frown, 

Let faith and love thy hope expand. 
The Opal guides thy course in life, 

Gives power with all its storms to cope ; 
And says, in tumult and in strife, 

Still in misfortune, hope. 


11. 


Wouldst have a friend more kind and true 
In cheerless poverty than power, 

Whose bands of friendship closer drew, 
As more the tempests lower ? 

Seek him, upon whose natal hour 
Her yellow light the Zopaz threw ; 

For in that heart thou’lt find a dower 
Richer than all Peru. 


12. 
But thou art he o’er whose charmed life 
The gems have thrown the brightest fate ; 
The truest friends, the kindest wife, 
Success in enterprises great. 
Thine is the Turquoise. Go, thy friends 
Will ne’er desert—thy life shall be 
Bright as the sun when he ascends, 
Calm as his setting on the sea. 
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AMERICAN LEADEBS. 


No. L—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Independence came over the 
American mind, with a sensible impression of some thing be- 
yond the ordinary succession of events. The death of Thomas 
Jefferson and of John Adams on the 4th of July, 1826, was 
an event of no ordinary import. Indeed, the whole range of 
history may be appealed to in vain to produce an event of 
equal singularity and interest. The death of iy of them 
on the 4th of July would have attracted the public notice as 
a very affecting coincidence; the departure of both on the 
same day, and that, the fiftieth anniv ersary of our independence, 
impresses us with a feeling, that the good Providence, whose 
interpositions at the great eras of our history have ever been 
devoutly acknowledged, was pleased, at the close of the jubi- 
lee of our national existence, in the simultaneous departure of 
the two great men, who exercised such a leading agency in 
asserting it, to stamp the day with a perpetual seal of sacred- 
ness. 

It was a very extraordinary circumstance, among those which 
prepared the way for the Aimerican Revolution, that the lead- 
ing colonies of the North and South were equally embarked 
in it. Settled at different periods from different causes, and 
by classes of men wholly unlike, and called to very different 
fortunes, for a century after their foundation, the Northern 
and Southern colonies could scarce ly have been expected to 
feel and act in concert on any question, much less on one 
likely to call into exercise every description of local prejudice. 
The British calculated on a want of concert between the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They thought the South would 
fool no sympathy with the distresses of the North, and that 
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the North would look with jealousy on the character and 
stitutions of the South. Among fie numerous events which 
occurred to frustrate whatever hopes may have been built on 
this foundation, the simultaneous appearance, in Massachusetts 
and Virginia, of characters corresponding in so many resp ‘ts 
as those of Thomas Jefferson ani 1 John Ries, in their quali- 
fications for the public service, was not the least important. 

Thomas Jefferson was descended from ancestors, who had 
been settled in Virginia for some generations. His father, 
Peter Jefferson, was surveyor of the State, and from him Mr. 
Jefferson inherited what was then deemed an immense fortune. 
He was born near the spot on which he died, in the county of 
Albemarle, on the 2d of April, 1743. At this time, s ve in 
Virginia presented very nearly the same division of ranks that 
exists in England. There was the landed aristocrac y) 
ing forth the order of the British nobility ; the mid ‘le ‘lass of 
citizens, consisting princip ally of the yeomanry, and common 
to both countries; and a feculum of beings, as they were called 
by Mr. Jefferson , corresponding r to the lowest class of the com- 
munity in En oland.* 

Mr. Jeffe SOE 1, by birth, belonged to the aristocracy; but the 
idle and vol luptuot is life that prevailed in that class ‘of society 
— no charms for him. From the first moment his own cha- 

cter disclosed itself, he threw himself into the ranks of the 
eeilh. 

His youthful studies were pursued in the neighborhood of 
his father’s residence, until he was removed in du time to 
William and Mary Colle ge, through which |] he passed with high 

laid 


shi vc IW- 


sem tion for talent, industry, and scholarship. § s thi 


ing the 
profession of the law, he commenced and pursued its studies 


under George W ythe, a master well worthy of such a pupil. 
In this be 1 he acquired, as far as such things are matt rs = 
acquisition, that unrivalled neatness, system, and method i 

business, which, through all his future life, and in every « fice 


which he filled, enabled him to accomplish the most arduous 
and muitiplied duties with decision, punctuality, and in the 
most perfect form of execution 


It has been a prevalent error that Mr. Jefferson made no 
ficure at the bar. The case was far otherwise. There still re- 
main in his handwriting a number of arguments delivered | 
him at the bar Uy nm some of the most intricate qi stions of 
the law, which, in the opinion of most competent authorities, 
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vindieate his claim to the first honors of the a. It 
might, indeed, with all persons acquainted with the talents 
and perseverance of Mr. Jefferson, have been admitted, with- 
out any proof of the fact, that he was a profound adept in the 
profession of his voluntary choice and pursuit. It is true he 
was not distinguished in public debate. This was merely a 
physical defect. He wanted volume and compass of voice for 
a large assembly; and his voice, from the excess of his sensi- 
bility, instead of rising with his feelings and conceptions, sunk 
under their pressure, and became euttural and inarticulate. 
The consciousness of this infirmity repressed any attempt, on 
the part of Mr. Jefferson, to - ak in large deliberative assem- 
blies. It is an neiitibicons al proof of his intellectual ascendency, 
that he rose, in the morning of life, to the height of influence, 
from which ‘he never after desce 5% d, without having the com- 
mand of what is generally considere d the necessary instrument 
of controlling popular bodies. 

Mr. Jefferson was still a student of law at Williamsburg, 
when, in 1766, the resolutions of Patrick Henry against the 
stamp act were moved in the Assembly of Virginia. He was 
present during the whole of the extraordinary and memorable 
debate, in the, door of communication between the pare and 
the house. e has left an account of the scene in his own 
words. The: e position to the last resolution was elle vehe- 
ment. The debate, to use the strong expression of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, became “most bloody;” but it was carried by a single 
vote. a well remember,” continues Mr. Jefferson in his ac- 
count, ‘the ery of ‘Zreason’ by the speaker echoed from every 
part a the house against Mr. Henry. I well remember his 

ause, and the admirable address with whic h he recovered 
ean If, and baffled the charge thus vociferated. 

It has been pointed out as one of the features of the a 
which has been run between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, 
that this interesting event in the former’s life took place when 
he was very ne: arly of the same age at which Mr. Adams, in 
1761, had listened to the thril ling x eloquence of James Otis, on 
the subj ject of Writs of assistance. 


From this time onward, Mr. Jefferson stood forward as a 
champio n of his country He adopted, as the motto of his 
seals: ‘AD eo libertas, a quo spiritu s and “Resista to tyrants 


is obedience to God.” His first official 
cils of the day was as a member of tl 
Virginia, which, in 1774, sppointed the first delegates to the 
Continental Congress. On his way to Williamsburg he fell 


participati yn in the coun- 


1e State Convention of 
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sick; and, in consequence of this circumstance, sent forward, 
to be laid on the table of the Convention, a draft of instruc- 
tions to the delegates whom Virginia might send. This paper 
was read by the members, and published by them, under the 
title of “A Summary View of the Rights of Indepe widke nt Amert- 
ca.” A copy of this work having found its way to England, it 
received from the pen of Mr. Burke, such alterations as were 
necessary to suit it to the meridian of the opposition in that 
country, and appeared in a new edition in London. This cir- 
cumstance, as Mr. Jefferson afterwards learned, procured the 
insertion of his name in a bill of attainder, which, however, 
did not pass in Parliament. The effect of this work on Lord 
Dunmore, the Governor of oe was excessive. At the 
time of its appearance at Williamsburg, he put no bounds to 
the expressions of his anger, or of his purpose of revenge. 

In the year 1775, Mr. Jef ferson, although, of course, one of 
the youngest members of the Vi irginia L evislature, was desig- 
nated to prepare the answer to what was called Lord North’s 
“Conciliatory Proposition.” It remains on record, and pos- 
sesses the characteristic marks of Mr. Jefferson’s mind, and of 
the spirit of the time. 

In the same year, Mr. Jefferson was elected a member of the 
Continental Congress; but being deputed contingently (to . 
ply the place of ‘Pey ton Randolph, ) he did not take his seat at 
the commencement of the session. Five days after the ap- 
pointment of General Washington as Commander-in-chief of 
the American armies, Mr. Jefferson first took his seat as a 
member of the Continental Congress. 

The circumstances of his appointment the following year to 
draft the Declaration of Independence were these: To prevent 
delay, in the event of the passage of Mr. Adams’ resolution, 
“to adopt such government as would, in the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of 
their constituents in particular, and America in general.” A Com- 
mittee was chosen by ballot to prepare a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This Committee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert 
R. Livingston. The members are supposed to have been ar- 
ranged in the foregoing order, according to the number of 
votes which each received. Mr. Jefferson had, therefore, re- 
ceived the highest number, and Mr. Adams the next highest 
number of votes. 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, standing thus at the head of 
the Committee, were requested by the other members of it to 
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act as a sub-Committee, and to prepare the draft. <A friendly 
altercation took place between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, 
by which of them the Declaration should be drawn, each urg- 
ing the honorable task on the other. Mr. Jefferson drew up 
the paper, which, after some small alterations by Dr. Franklin 
and Mr, Adams, was reported to Congress. The original draft, 
as brought by Mr. Jefferson from his study, and submitted to 
the other members of the Committee, with slight interlineations 
in the handwritings of Dr. Franklin and Mr. A lams, is still 
in existence. The merit of this paperis Mr. Jefferson’s. Some 
changes were made in it by the Committee, and others by Con- 
gress, while it was under discussion; but none of these changes 
altered the tone, the frame, the arrangement, or = general 
character of the instrument. Its burning w ords of defiance 
and resolute resistance are Jefferson’s. As a composition, the 
Declaration is Mr. Jefferson’s. It is the production of his 
mind; and the high honor of ‘tit belongs to him clearly and 
absolutely. bas 

Although not participating in public debate, the influence 
of Mr. Jefferson over the minds of the members, through the 
channels of private intercourse, was early felt. ‘Though a 
silent member,” (said one of his co- patriots,+) “he was so 
prompt, frank, explicit, and decisive upon Committees—not 
even Samuel Adams was more so—that he soon seized my 
heart.” On the great occasion which had now arrived, all this 
influence was successfully put forth; and while Adams was 
sustaining the Declaration with the strength of his impassioned 
oratory, Jefferson was operating to the same end by all the 
resources of an unrivalled personal influence. 

In September, 1776, Mr. Jefferson was appointed Minister 
to France; but the situation of his family compelled him to 
decline the appointment; and the same cause requiring his 
presence at home, led him to resign his seat in Congress. He 
was, however, elected a member of the House of Delegates in 
Virginia. T he following year he entered, with Pendleton and 
Wytl 1e, on the discharge of a duty intimately connected with 
the hig! ier and final objects of the Revolution, as far as Vir- 
ginia was concerned—a revision of the laws of that State. 
One of his distinguished associates withdrew from the work, 
and the other died shortly after its commenceme nt, leaving 
both the — sibility and the glory to Mr. Jefferson. In 
June, 1779, he presented thé result of his labors to the Legis- 





* Mr, Webster's Discourse, + Letter of John Adams, 2d August, 1822. 
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lature, in what is called the Revised Code. In adapting thi 
code to tl litical condition of Virginia, unde or a or publican 
government, he found it necessary to materia mo rdify, or 
rather to re-mould the foundations of the commonwealth. The 
most important of these alterations were those relating to 
primogeniture, entails, and the Established Church, and those 
prohibiting the further importation of slaves. The law of 
primogeniture, on which, in ee with the law of en- 
fo 





tails, the aristocracy of the State was inded, was now re: 
peale: d, and with it the laws making provision cS the support 
of an Established Church, at the expense of the State. Th 


preambie ol the bill establishing religious freedom in the Stat 


of Virginia, was esteemed by M1 erson one of his happiest 
efforts, and the measure itself, one of his best services to hi 
Country f ] rislat Ve @l tments Dow all ] k to, form 
course but : ull part of the entire revision of the law 


The collection of bills reported by Messrs. Jefferson, Pendl 

ton, and Wythe amounted to one hundred and twenty-six, and 
onstitute a well-digested and comprchensive system of juris 
prudence. ‘ 

~ In 1779, he was — Governor of Virginia, in the plac 
of Patrick oe He filled the chair of State, at a time of 


yreat anxie an l pe ril a * the State of Vir: lInlja, whien | 
TR as s ? a oe RF 
came, at this eladia the theatre of war. enedict Arnold in 

7 — ; . a ] ‘ » 34 aeali he = ] a 
vaded and ravaged those portions or it within reach, by prt 

i 

7 ° . 1 1 ] ° 

datory incursions. An atti mpt was subsequently mace to 1m 


: a = > . ea a m cag 
peach the conduct of Mr. Jefferson in the discharge ot 1 


arduous duties of this crisis. His defense, however, w 
prompt, and so triumphant, that he received from t Hou 
( 1 7 e a . . . ; 7 
of Delegates, before whon 1 th - investigation was conducted, { 

. ’ 7 . . . ? 
inanimous vote of thanks for his impartial, upright, and at 
tentive administration while it ° 
tentive administration wie ll 1 off ice 

In 1781, Mr. Jefferson wrote his Not son Virginia, in answe! 

. c > : Li ee a os 

» t written queries of M. Barlie Marbois, then resident 11 

thio : + , 1} >. 1) eats . » » 4 . a » + ‘ ] 

his country. ‘lhe following year the work was corrected and 
nlarced: and re-printed. in a tr lation. in Franee. No pul 

enlare’ :2 alitt pr a , 1h & transiatlon, 1n PclLliCe, NO | ubv- 
lication, which had appeared it America before it, can be 

» 


placed on a level, as a literary Sommpollitions with the “ Notes 


l 
n Virginia;” and the office, which was discharged by Mr. 








Jeffers mn, in this vinaication of his count. VY. avainst the mis 
. » > . . : aa + 4 . 
representation of foreign popular writers of great celebrity, 
: ‘ ey ] ie Oe a 14 ] 
4 was not unworthy of one who had own hims y able % 
f : : : , cox” 
} leader in her } councils. It is a work which, under 
dl : : : 
anv cll sta S would secu! to its author a per I 
i 134 _ ) 








ton I { i (a hrs 
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In 1782, Mr. Jefferson returned to the ( 


Continental Congress. 

(he following year he prepared a draft of a cons titution to be 
A ~ < 7 

offered to the Convention, expected to be call ed that year, to 

reform the Constitution of \ te Mr. Jefferson was also 

the author of the preamble of the Constitution , whi 


hich had 
been adopted in Virginia, in 1776. In the plan of a Constitt 
tion, drawn up by him in 1783, Mr. Jefferson introduced the 


principles of a representation in the Legislature, 


to the number of qualified voters, and a general right of suf. 
frage. These principles had been maintained against the un- 


1 


equal represents 9 n and limited suffrage of the existing Con 


ftutic ymin Mr, J fferson’s ‘Notes on Virginia ;” and in several 


r 


, 


17 } sehen _ ‘ x7 nitl«y « 
able s ebaontiietls written letters, they had been cogently ad 
] 4 . 1 . . 
vocated anew, in anaes of such a reform of the > C nstitution 
‘ T 7 


of Virginia as was demanded by the principles of republican 
sm. 

In 1784, Mr. Jefferson was busy with the mint ane coinage 
uestion, and was the author of our present system of decimal 
ins; in the same year, he was associated wi Franklin, 

Adams, Jay, and Laurens, n a pleni otentiary commis: 
addressed to the several powe rs of Eu bags By ‘the two i 
. ( 


of these Commissioners, 1n eonjuneiie m with Mr. Jefferson, the 


treaty ai Prussia was ‘negotiated at 1 

that year, Mr. Jefferson waseelected our Minister to France. 
oc sae “7 1 ] ] oa } 7 1 y ; 
Ilis reputation was already established among the learned men 


hat country, by the translation of his “ Notes on Virginia,” 
procured him an enviable access to the vast scientific 
iterary res¢ UFOs 3 of Paris. 
In the ere at ops which meantime was goin ron at nome— 
e formation of the Constitution of the United States—Mr 
Jefferson had no "inamedias e part icipation. The same is true 
f Mr. Adams, who was at the § ame yeriod in Englan l, The V 
had both, indeed, furnished mod lel of constitutions, coinciding 


oe) 


1e leading principles of representative government; Mr. 
\dams, in the C oe which had been adopted in Massa- 
clusetts, and Mr. Jefferson, in that which he had prepared for 
Virginia. But the dicdes agency of framing the Federal Con 
stitution passed, to a conside rable degree, into the hands of the 
unger patriots of th e Revolutionary age, and of the genera 
tion which was ana up in succession to them, the leaders of 
the classes being Madison and Hamilton. 
On the adoption of the Constitution, and the organization 
of the government, Mr. Jefferson was, by os urgent solicita- 
yn of General Washington , prevailed upon to the acceptance of 
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the Department of State; in which office he gave the tone, 
under the President, to the foreign policy of the country. It 
was during his administration of this ‘department that the 
French revolution burst forth; and the division of fi eling con- 
sequent «re it, began to exhibit itself among the American 
people. Like most of the other patriots of the rene, 
Mr. Jefferson aimed to hold the golden mean between the vi 
lent extremes of public opinion. His skill and firmness were 
as conspicuously displayed in his at with M. 
Genet, as in that with Mr. Hammond. When it became ne- 
cessary for the administration to take a decided step, the pro- 
clamation of neutrality was resolved upon, by the unanimous 
consent of the Cabinet. 

It was not long, however, before the divisions of opinion, 
which existed in the community, manifested themselves in the 
Cabinet of General Washington too decisively, for that harmo- 
nious action necessary to the welfare of the State. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, unable to act with General Hamilton, who, with talents 
of the highest order, entertained, on most points, political 
opinions variant from his own, retired from the administration, 
with the purpose of devoting himself to the pursuits of an 
elegant and philosophic leisure. An ample library and scien- 
tific apparatus, an unconquerable thirst for learning in all its 
branches, and a highly refined taste, furnished resources abund- 
antly s sufficient to occupy him in his seclusion. 

To the gratification of this purpose, the will of the peopl 
2 se an 1 insuperable obstacle. On the retirement of General 
Ww ashington from the Presidency, the weight of an influence 

which prevailed _— in all hearts, and over all interests an d 
parties, ceased to be felt. The country was now, for the first 
time, canvassed for the election of a chief-m: wistrate; and the 
two parties were arrayed against each other. It would b 
wholly out of place to attempt a history of these divi- 
sions, which were now, for the first time, manifested in a pre- 
sidential election. Their basis may possibly be sought, in 
geographical limits, which will be found, in too many inst: inces, 
to lie at the foundation of our various politic: al controversies. 
Mr. Adams had the votes North of the Delaware, and Mr. 
Jefferson a very large majority of those South. 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams entered upon their respective 
duties with feelings most cordial towards each other. What- 
ever feelings had mingled with the controversy, in the minds 
of a considerable portion of the community, there was no cool- 


ness between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams. In the chair of 
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the Senate, Mr. Jefferson distinguished himself as a dignified 
presiding officer. That gravity ‘and decorum, which had sub- 

sisted unimpaired during the discussions of the former admin- 
istration, still charac terized its proceedings. No other proof 
f the respectable character of the parliamentary proceedings 
of the Senate at this period, and during the preceding admin- 
istrations, need be sought, than the Manual which Mr. Jeffer- 

yn compiled during his Vi ice-Presidency, and the practice of 
the Senate itself. 

During the Vice-Presidency of Mr. Jefferson, the political 

divis sion of the American family reached its crisis. The foreign 
relations of the country furnished the chief aliment, and these 
had been made to assume the most embarrassing forms, by all 
the preliminary measures of war. In the result of the presi- 
lential contest, Mr. Jefferson was elected to the chief-magis- 
tracy of the countr y: 
He entered on this exalted station under the most favorable 
ircumstances, and with every disposition to avail himself of 
them for the benefit of his country. Peace was concluded 
with France by a treaty already negotiated. This circumstance 
authorized a general reduction of the military establishments 
f the country. A reduction of the naval establishment had 
been already begun, and the removal of the burden of taxation 
was an easy consequence. Our foreign commerce released from 
all its embarrassments, by the treaties with France and England, 
ind continually extending itself to meet the consumption of a 

nost rapidly increasing population, poured a tide of wealth 
into the treasury, and ‘furnished the means for the reduction 
of the national debt. In his inaugural address, Mr. Jefferson 
speaks in confident terms of the prosperous state in which he 
found the country on his accession to the chair of State. 

But while Mr. Jefferson strenuously pursued the policy of 
retrenchment, under circumstances which so remarkably fa- 
vored the application of that policy, he adventured on one 
measure which might have startled an infant governmer nt, even 
is a matter of finance ; and which, in its political relations, was 
of the boldest and most decided cast. This is not the place to 
dwell upon the purchase of Louisiana; nor will this generation 

e fully able to do justice to the subject, in all its conse- 
que nces. 

ee Mr. Je — was the first President who enjoyed 
the satisfaction of finding his administration gain strength 
from year to year among the people, he declined a nomination 
as a candidate for a third term in office, and retired from public 


26 


4) 
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life in 1809. Thenceforward he took no part in public affairs 
When the library of Congress was destroyed in 1814, 2 th 
disgraceful sack of Washington, Mr. Jefferson promptly placed 
his own at the command of that body, and thus consented, for 
the sake of animating the spirits of the country, at a moment 
of depression, to deprive himself of the cherished resources of 
his philosophic retreat. 

On the return of peace, he devoted himself to a new and 
noble enterprise, the foundation of the University of Virginia. 
This magnificent institution is justly called “his work ; his the 
first conception ; his the whole impulse and direction ; his the 
varied and beautiful architecture, and the entire superintend- 
ence of its erection; the whole scheme of its studies, its organ- 
ization and government, are his.”* 

This great enterprise filled up the closing years of Mr. Jef 
ferson’s life. Temperance, industry, and method had enabled 
him also, as it were, to mu ltiply his exis tence, and to crowd 
into one life objects ‘seemingly numerous, and vast enough fo1 
many lives. The mere ir ae and entertainment of visit- 
ors, drawn to his abode by his splendid reputation, was almost 
enough to fill the hours of a busy day. The following de- 
scription of his abode may be not inappropriately introduced 
here : 


‘The mansion-house at Monticello was built and furnished in the days of 
his prosperity. In its dimensions, its architecture, its arrangements, and 
ornaments, it was such a one as became the character and the fortune of the 
man. It stands upon an elliptic plain, formed by cutting down the apex of 
a mountain; and, on the west, stretching away to north and south, it com- 

mands a view of the Blue R idee, for a hundred and fifty miles, and brings 
under the eye one of the boldest and most beautiful horizons in the world ; 
while, on the east, it presents an extent of prospect, bounded only by the 
spherical form of the earth, in which nature seems to sleep in eternal repose, 
as if to form one of her finest contrasts with the rude and rolling grandeur 
on the west. In the wide prospect, and scattered to the north and south, 
are several detached mountains, which contribute to animate and diversify 
this enchanting landscape; and among them, to the south, Williss’ moun- 
tain. From this summit, the philosoplicr was wont to enjoy that spectacle, 
among the most sublime of nature’s operations, the looming of distant 
mountains; and to watch the motions of the planets, and the greater revo 
lution of the celestial sphere. From this summit, too, the patriot could look 
down, with uninterrupted vision, upon the wide expanse of the world, fo1 
which he considered himself born; and upward, to the open and vaulted 


* Wirt's Discourse 
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heavens which seemed to approach, as if to keep him in mind of his high 
responsibility. It is, indeed, a prospect in which you see and feel, at once, 
that nothing mean or little could live. It is a scene fit to nourish those 
great and high-souled principles which formed the elements of his character, 
and was a most noble and appropriate post, for such a sentinel over the 
rights and liberties of man, 

“Approaching the house on the east, the visitor instinctively paused to 
cast around one thrilling glance at this magnificent panorama; and then 
passed to the vestibule, where, if he had not been previously informed, he 
would immediately perceive that he was entering the house of no common 
man. In the spacious and lofty hall which opens before him, he marks no 
tawdry and unmeaning ornaments ; but before, on the right, on the left, all 
around, the eye is struck and gratified with objects of science and taste, so 
classed and arranged, as to produce their finest effect. On one side speci- 
mens of sculpture set out, in such order, as to exhibit, at a coup d’wil, the 
historical progress of that art; from the first rude attempts of the abo- 
rigines of our country, up to that exquisite and finished bust of the great 
patriot himself, from the master hand of Caracci. On the other side, the 
visitor sees displayed a vast collection of specimens of Indian art, their 
paintings, weapons, ornaments, and manufactures; on another, an array of 
the fossil productions of our country, mineral and animal; the polished 
remains of those colossal monsters that once trod our forests, and are no 
more; and a variegated display of the branching honors of those ‘monarchs 
of the waste’ that still people the wilds of the American continent. 

‘“From this hall he was ushered into a noble saloon, from which the 
glorious landscape of the west again burst upon his view ; and which, with- 
in, is hung thick around with the finest productions of the pencil—histori- 
cal paintings of the most striking subjects from all countries, and all ages; 
the portraits of distinguished men and patriots, both of Europe and Ameri- 
ca, and medallions and engravings in endless profusion. 

“While the visitor was yet lost in the contemplation of these treasures 
of the arts and sciences, he was startled by the approach of a strong and 
sprightly step, and turning with instinctive reverence to the door of en- 
trance, he was met by the tall, and animated, and stately figure of the pa- 
triot himself—his countenance beaming with intelligence and benignity, and 
his outstretched hand, with its strong and cordial pressure, confirming the 
courteous welcome of his lips. And then came that charm of manner and 
conversation that passes all description—so cheerful, so unassuming, so free 
and easy, and frank, and kind, and gay, that even the young, and overawed 
and embarrassed visitor, at once forgot his fears, and felt himself by the 
side of an old and familiar friend. There was no effort, no ambition in the 
conversation of the philosopher. It was as simple and unpretending as 
nature itself. And while in this easy manner he was pouring out instruc- 
tion, like light from an inexhaustible solar fountain, he seemed continually 
to be asking, instead of giving information. The visitor felt himself lifted 
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by the contact, into a new and nobler region of thought, and became sur- 
erent at his own buoyancy and vigor. He could not, indeed, ‘eg being 

stounded, now and then, at those transcendent leaps of the mind, which 
we saw made without the slightest exertion, and the ease with whic h this 
wonderful man played with subjects which he had been in the habit of con- 
sidering among the argumenta crucis of the intellect. And then there 
seemed to be no end to his knowledge. He was a thorough master of every 
subject that was touched. From the details of the humblest mechanic art, 
up to the highest summit of science, he was perfectly at his ease, and 
everywhere at home. There seemed to be no longer any terra incognita of 
the human understanding; for, what the stranger had thought so, he now 
found reduced to a familiar garden-walk ; and all this carried off so lightly, 
so playfully, so gracefully, so engagingly, that he won every heart that ap 
proached him, as certainly as he astonished every mind.” 


Mr. Jefferson was in stature tall and erect, and active in 
his movements. He possessed a taste for some of the polite 
accomplishments, particularly for music, and in younger life 
performed occasionally on the violin. He was an elegant 
scholar, an accomplishe dd | — a proficient in several parts 
of natural science, and a great patron of literary ent erprise. 
He presided for many an over the American P ee hical 
Society at Philadelphia. While President of the United 
States, he projected the expedition of Lewis and Clarke across 
the continent, and much of the success of that well-conducted 
expedition was due to his counsels. 

The remarkable parallel which has been traced between the 
lives * Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, from their entrance on 
public life to their departure from this world, makes it proper 
to rec rd the renewed intercourse of their declinin g years. 
Ti heir early friendship and codéperation in the public service, 
their temporary separation, and subsequent re vived intimacy, 
have been a natural theme of reflection to the numerous eulo- 
cists that have celebrated their lives and characters. It has 
been beautifully observed, ‘that the streams of their lives were 
united near their sources, and, joined in one current, had forced 
their way through mounds of ‘earth, and swept over appalling 
barriers; but at length, divided in their course by a rough 

island of rock, they rushed by its op posing sides with turbu- 
lent and emulous rapidity, until at last their waters were com- 
mingled in peace, and flowed on, tranquil and majestic, into 
the ocean of eternity.’ 

It is gratifying to lida that, in the most violent periods of 


Vide Mr. Sprague, of Hallowell 
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political contention, and while Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams 
were regarded as the heads of the two great parties in the 
country, and were rival candidates for the chair of State, the 
courtesies of private life were not neglected between them. 
The biographer of Mr. Pitt informs us that, for twenty-four 
years, that eminent statesman never met Mr. Fox in a private 
room. On the very eve of the election, in 1800, Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Adams were in the exchange of all the offices of social 
life and good neighborhood. That they may, in moments of 
excitement, have spoken, in reference to each other, in the 
character of the leaders of opposite parties, is matter of course. 

But whatever estrangement at any time existed, it was transit- 
ory in its duration ; and a corre sponde nce arose between them 
in their latter years, “of the most interesting and affecting 
character, resembling more than any one thing else those con- 
versations in the E lysium of the Ancients, which the shades of 
the departed great were supposed to hold. There are the same 
playful allusions to the points of difference that had divided 
their parties; and the same mutual and light and unimpas- 
sioned raillery on their own past misconceptions and mistakes ; 
the same mutual and just admiration and respect for their 
many virtues and services to mankind. That correspon dence 
was to them both one of the most genial employments of their 

old age, and it reads a lesson of wisdom on the ilies 
of party spirit, by which the wise and good will not fail to 
profit.” * 

If any thing were wanting to convince the present genera- 
tion of the unutterable importance of the American Revolu- 
tion, it would be the closing scene of the lives of Jefferson 
and Adams. Passing over the long succession of great and 
memorable scenes, with which their after-lives were filled, thei 
minds, in the very moments of dissolution, went back, and 
dwelt on the first struggles of American lil erty 

On the morning of the 4th of July, 1826, Mr. A dams, then 
evidently near his de: ith, awoke at the rin; ging of bells, and 
the firing of cannon. The attendant who watched with him, 
asked him if he knew what day it was. “Oh! yes,” he replied ; 
“it is the glorious Fourth of July. God bless it; God bless 
you all.” E 

In the fore noon, the orator of the day, t he Rev. Mr. Whit- 
ney, the parish minister of Mr. Adams, « “aed to see hin 
found him seated in an arm-chair. In ‘the course of the inter- 
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view, Mr. Whitney asked him for a sentiment to be given at 
the public table. He replied: “I will give you, ‘Independence 
for ever!’” After a few moments had ie d, a lady aske : 
him if he wished to add any thing to the toast. And he said 
‘Not a syllable.” This occurred an hour or two only before 
he breathed his last. In the course of the day, he said: “ It 
is a great and a good day.” That his thoughts were dwelling 
on the scene of 17 76, is evident, from the last words which he 
uttered, “Jefferson survives,’* ‘which were spoken about the 
time that Jefferson expired. 

In like manner, Mr. Jefferson, in the short intervals of 
lirium which occurred in his last hours, seemed to dwell exc e 
sively on the events of the Revolution. He talked in broken 
sentences of the Committee of Safety. One of his exclama- 
tions was, “‘ Warn the Committee to be on their guard,” and 
he instantly rose in his bed, and went through the act of writ- 
ing a hurried note. But for the greater part of the time, dur- 
ing the last days of his life, he was blessed with the enjoy ment 
of his reason. The only anxious wish he expressed for him- 
self was, that he might live to breathe the air of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Independence. When that day arrived, he 
was repes atedly heard to murmur his satisfaction. 

When, since the days of Socrates, can any thing be found 
that will bear a comparison with the death-bed scene of these 
two great men? 

Tn: a private memorandum found among some obituary papers 
and relics of Mr. Jefferson, is a sugge stion, in case a monument 
to his memory eo d op be proposed, t that it should bea 
granite obelisk, of small dimensions, with the following in- 
scription : 


“Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; of the Statutes of Virginia for Religious Freedom; and Father 
of the University of Virginia.” 


* Judge Cranch’s Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of John Adams 
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I, 

Tov lonely, little chirping sprite! 

That sittest singing all the night, 

Like some poor, heart-broke poet wight, 
Thy mournful numbers, 

I'd give the world, could I but know 

The burden of thy tale of woe, 

The mighty wrong that grieves thee so, 
And haunts thy slumbers! 


IL. 


Who, and what art thou? tell me, pray, 
In far-off ages past away, 
Wert thou of goblin race, or fay, 
That sporting lightly 
By moonlit castle, glade or dell, 
Hast listened to the joyous swell 
Of harps, where elfin footsteps fell 
In dances nightly ? 


Til, 


And art thou left, condemned to pine 

In meaner garb and humbler line 

For that long vanished race of thine? 
And is thy dreaming 

Lighted by smiles from starry eyes, 

And forms that never more may rise 

Beneath the silver evening skies 
Above thee beaming ? 


IV. 
Hast lived in old King Arthur's reign, 
And heard full many a thrilling strain, 
When lords and ladies in the train, 
Were gayly wooing? 








To a Cricket. 


Then joyed thy wizard spell to cast, 

Till plighted faith grew cold at last, 

With doubts and fell suspicions fast, 
To love’s undoing! 


v. 

Hast seen Tom Thumb in all his prime, 
And Mother Goose of fame sublime? 
(Dear reverend lady !) first in rhyme 

And wondrous story ; 
Ah! now I have thee! art thou too, 
Like Jack, whose arm the Giant slew— 
A knight of valor, brave and true, 

In search of glory? 


vi. 


Or else, deep in the waving grass, 

As oft I meet thee when I pass, 

I think perchance, that thou, alas! 
Art weaving gladly 

Bright hopes to cheer thy song, ah, me! 

Thou little cricket elf! ’twould be 

A mournful thing if they should flee 
And leave thee sadly! 


Vil, 


Much have I mused in childish hours 

By golden shade of meadow flowers, 

The secret of thy minstrel powers ; 
Then softly creeping, 

Have sought, if underneath thy wings, 

Some little harp of rusty strings, 

Wound up by scores of mystic springs, 
Were slyly peeping! 


vur. 


When scattered were the forest Jeaves, 
And snugly stored the gathered sheaves 
While autumn rains danced o’er the eayes 
I’ve seen thee wending 
Thy quiet path with stealthy tread 
Where brightly blazed the ingle red, 
And oft the merry dance was led 
With frolic blending! 





May ; 
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Hypocrisy. 


Ix. 


What if thy voice, since years have flown, 
Hath now a sad, reproachful tone, 
Minding of friends, estranged or gone, 
Bright is the morrow ! 
Heaven holds for all a glorious dower, 
Hope hath for aye some opening flower, 
And life too, many a joyous hour, 
For grief to borrow! 


= 

Then little bard of fireside fame! 
Whate’er thy earlier birth or name, 
Green be the laurels thou shalt claim 

By field and river! ‘ 
When I, alas! shall hail no bloom 
Of clustering buds, or soft perfume, 
Oh! wilt thou come beside my tomb 

And sing for ever? 


Bere Ce LS 


“ But as for dull hypocrisy, 
Hypocrisy! I know her not.” 


I mre the sly, insidious breathing, 
That sighs the victim’s fame away; 
Like ivy round the green stem wreathing, 
That clings but to betray! 
Whate’er my fate, Heaven keep me free 
From subtle, dark Hypocrisy! 
I hate the fond, the fawning cuise, 
The specious mask that Falsehood wears 
The glozing smile tlmt mocks the eyes 
Which she has filled with tears. 
Whate’er my fate, let me not be 
Thy victim, dark Hypocrisy. 


9O7 


Ord 
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PRINCE HA-AF-RITE. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO HIS FATHER IN THE BONIN 
ISLANDS. 


+ * * , f © * 1 k oe « ® 


Waar I shall say to you, beloved sire, of the politics of this great people, 
will be short and superficial; both because you have taught me to speak 
with diffidence and reserve on matters of such high nature, and because the 
laws, by which this country is governed, are too numerous and too pro- 
found to be hastily learned. The people of this country are, moreover, pe- 
vuliarly jealous in regard to any interference in their public affairs on the 
part of foreigners ; so muct so, that a great and powerful body of men have 
joined together, and have formed a kind of vigilance committee to take 
charge of all intermeddling aliens. This great party, as it is called, forms a 
self-constituted police, whose peculiar duty it is, not only to closely watch 
every movement of all such as are of foreign blood, but, as well, to punish 
the slightest expression of opinion. I will mention a single instance, which 
may serve to show how necessary it is for strangers to be circumspect in all 
matters pertaining to the domestic affairs of this great nation. The case I 
refer to is that of a distinguished foreigner, who had, since my arrival in 
this country, been received with marked public attention, but who, in an 
incautious moment, ventured to express himself on public affairs. Banish- 
ment to a distant slave-colony was the punishment decreed by the inexorable 
judges. In vain did he plead that the opinions he had advanced were held 
by a large and patriotic body of their fellow-countrymen; no place but a 
plantation was fit for him. Vainly did he urge that the opinions for which 
he was about to suffer had been spoken and written by the fathers of their 
country—to Alabama he must retire! 

. 2 : " * * ‘ * x , ' 

The customs and manners of this great people, also, require a longer resi- 
dence than I have yet made among them, to be clearly comprehended and 
fairly judged. Our prejudices frequently do not suffer us to reflect, that 
these ought always to be considered with reference to the climate, wants, 
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and civil condition of the country. As experience ripens my judgment, 
expect from me less crude remarks on all these particulars; at present, ac- 
cept, with your usual indulgence, such observations as have occurred to me. 

I will, first of all, present you with a sketch of some of the amusements, 
in which, you told me, in our last conversation before I left home, J would 
see a vast deal of the temper and natural character of the people I was about 
to visit. You will scarce believe me, but I assure you, I continually make mis- 
takes, and confound their business occupations with their amusements; and 
sometimes imagine they are pursuing some sport, when in reality they are 
occupied about objects of the most serious and solemn nature. For, not- 
withstanding this people are capable of such stupendous efforts of art and 
science, they have a Strange way of compounding selfishness and patriotism 
—of combining a littleness of character with a grandeur of spirit, and of 
mingling a duplicity of purpose with philanthropy—qualities that are held 
incompatible with us; and thus is produced, in every thing they do, a sort 
of farcical, ridiculous disproportion. This equivocal appearance of many of 
their proceedings will, doubtless, fill my letters with many errors; but I» 
shall take care to rectify them as I advance in my acquaintance of the sub- 
ject ; so as, in the end, to communicate some advantage to yourself and con- 
sequently to my dear country, from these opportunities which I owe to your 
indulgence. 

To begin, then—a short time after my arrival, I was taken to a very large 
room, in which, they told me, was assembled the council of the nation; but 
I presently saw clearly that it was a kind of a game in imitation of a con- 
gress; and, indeed, it was performed so well, that, had it not been for a 
great deal of laughing, scolding, coughing, swearing, and hallooing, it might 
have been imposed upon me for a real assemblage of the great and wise men 
of the nation, met to debate on its most important interests; for, here and 
there, there was a vast deal of animation assumed and eloquence displayed, 
and even moments of gravity such as characterize all our meetings for the 
good of our country. My ignorance and surprise somewhat disqualified me 
from enjoying the joke; but, from the eagerness and perseverance with 
which the game was pursued, I could clearly see how very amusing and en- 
tertaining it was to those engaged. 

As a proof, not only of the extent to which this amusing kind of decep- 
tion is at times carried, but of the capital manner in which the different 
parts are enacted, I should inform you that not a great while ago, some 
seemingly angry expressions were interchanged between two of the per- 
forming members. Letters, purporting to be of the most hostile character, 
followed ; and, to the casual observer, every thing seemed to indicate an im- 
mediate and deadly conflict. The friends of the mock combatants, as if de- 
sirous of giving more effect to the deception, went through the form of pro- 
curing the deadly weapons, and the whole nation, seemingly anxious to carry 
on the joke, treated the matter as a reality, and actually debated and dis- 
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cussed the affair as if it had been really an impending calamity. Now, be- 
loved sire, you will scarce believe me, the whole thing was a hoax—one of 
those pleasantries in which this strange people take peculiar delight, and for 
which they freely pay the actors enormous salaries. 

They have another sport, of a still more general and national character, 
equally enjoyed by the rich and the poor, alike indulged in by the higher 
and the lower orders, and which may throw some light on the inexplicably 
strange character of this peculiar people. It consists in deceiving every dis- 
tinguished foreigner, immediately he lands in this country, with the idea, 
that, in their opinion, he is by far the greatest author, warrior, or states- 
man, as the case may be, that has ever reached their shores; every artifice 
in their power is brought to bear, in order that the stranger may be deluded 
into an extravagant idea of his own importance. Public processions, public 
meetings, public dinners, and the public funds are all freely used, and made 
to lend their respective aids to the desired end; and when the recipient of 
all the kindnesses begins to show the natural and almost inevitable effects of 

&so many marks of distinguished consideration—when they find that they 
have succeeded in impressing the new-comer with a tremendously exagger- 
ated sense of his own importance; by a sudden, and to the uninitiated 
foreigner, an inexplicable change of conduct, the late idol is made the target 
of ridicule and abuse. Thus, he, who, to-day, is followed by proces- 
sions of shouting multitudes, may, ere a month elapse, be too happy to be 
beyond the reach of their reviling tongues. The only imaginable pleasure 
to be derived from this last-mentioned sport seems to me to consist in the 
cruel and unnatural enjoyment of the deep mortification of the poor deluded 
stranger—unless the opportunity for making fine speeches and eating good 
dinners has more influence than, to my mind, seems possible. 


* * * * 2K * * *x * + * * 


In sports of the field or hunting, this people, though skilled in the use of 
many destructive instruments entirely unknown to us, take little pleasure. 
I am led to this opinion, since, with the exception of “ office-hunting,” | 
have never heard any other field-sport named. With the particulars of this 
periodical amusement I will take an early opportunity of making myself 
thoroughly acquainted, and in the mean time must content myself with giv 
ing you a very imperfect sketch—the result of what I have overheard, 
rather than of any thing I have seen. It appears that, like the Olympia: 
Games of old, the principal or grand hunt occurs only at intervals of fou 
years; and, if I am not mistaken, the whole population participate. Women 
were originally debarred from the enjoyment of this national recreation; 
but, within a short period, a new arrangement, or sort of compromise, has 
been effected through the exertions of Mrs. Abby Greely and Mrs. Hor: 
Folsom, two very talented and indefatigable old ladies. By this compromise, 
the women, in consideration of the privileges granted, bind themselves not 
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only to adopt the male dress, but to conform in every manner practicable to 
the usages and habits of the other sex. 

That the sport must be of the most enticing and exciting character can 
not be doubted ; for I learn that many do little else beside preparing and 
training for these periodic hunting excursions, A gentleman, whom I 
chanced to overhear speaking on this subject, let fall some remarks, which, 
though not clearly understood, led me to think that these occasions are not 
unattended with danger; but whether the peril arises from the formidable 
character of the animal pursued, or from the extraordinary and unusual ex- 
ertions required in the chase, I-have yet to learn. 

* € * * ok x 2K Kk Kk * kK 

The particulars of another of those singular blunders, which all strangers 
are liable to fall into, may serve to enlighten you in regard to the intrepid 
self-reliance which characterizes the people, among whom, through your 
kindness, I have been enabled to pass so many pleasant days. A large num- 
ber of persons, entirely lacking the imposing and formidable appearance of 
real warriors, though arined with weapons, which serve nearly the same pur- 
pose as our bows and arrows, met together a few days since in a spacious 
park or inclosure. Their professed object, as I casually learned, was to ren- 
der themselves familiar with the implements of war, and to perfect them- 
selves in certain very strange positions and movements, which to me ap- 
peared any thing but warlike. Having been so often and so grossly misled 
by false appearances and by my imperfect knowledge of their language, I 
determined, in this instance, to observe, most closely, every occurrence, and 
to determine for myself the real object of this strange proceeding ; for, as I 
remarked before, every indication forbade the idea that the professed was 
the real object of the gathering. The gaudy and fanciful manner in which 
they were dressed, together with their complacent and gratified air, at first 
led me to think that the only object was to make a display of their persons 
and finery. Again, I could not be persuaded but that all the noise and 
parade were intended to answer some great political end: at another time, 
it occurred to me that it was a sort of divination, by which Heaven was con- 
sulted in their appointments to certain posts of eminence, and that the 
generals of armies and the captains of expeditions were perhaps chosen in 
this kind of lottery. The idea had just come across me that all these sur- 
mises might be wrong, and that perchance some secret terrors of an inva- 
sion had begun to spread over the country, and that this martial exercise 
was really meant as a preparation to a vigorous defense, when good fortune 
threw in my way a most reliable and intelligent acquaintance and native of 
the country, who kindly relieved me from all further anxiety by explaining 
the real purpose of the perplexing manoeuvres and bewildering exhibition I 
had just been witnessing. From my friend’s explanation of this affair, and 
in which you may place every confidence, you will be able to form a tolera- 
bly correct idea of the daring courage of the people amongst whom I am 
living, and of their unbounded magnanimity and self-reliance. 








a 
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It appears that the inhabitants of a small adjacent island have, for som: 
time past, on all possible occasions and without provocation, exercised 
towards the citizens of this country, every ingenious method of annoyance 
and injury—that the islanders are emboldened in their outrageous conduct, 
and prompted to a continuance by the promise of assistance from two or 
more most powerful distant governments. And yet, although these 
governments are now engrossed in a business sufficient to occupy their 
attention for many years, and although the ruling classes of the island—(a 
band of bucaniers from a distant penimsula)—have so estranged the na- 
suffering isle that the appearance of a foreign flag upon the 


tives of tl 
shore would be hailed by nine tenths of the inhabitants as the signal of r¢ 

demption—although the rulers have of late, by some desperate infatuatio1 
of bigotry and self-conceit, not only continued but aggravated the outrage: 
so long and so justly complained of, the singular people of this country, 
whether actuated by apathy, (which I think improbable,) or by a magnanim 

ity which disdains to notice—for to notice would imply the chastisement of 
a weaker foe—the singular people of this country, I repeat, beloved and 


1a 
it 


venerated sire, let slip the opportunity of an easy and assured redress, and 
seem disposed to wait until the settlement of the business which now en 
grosses the attention of the two distant governments friendly to the piratical 
rulers of the island, shall leave these formidable antagonists at perfect 
liberty to make their friendship manifest by armaments and armies, 

And yet, no one doubts that the island must finally be subdued for th 
safety of this country in which I am sojourning, and placed under a mor 
liberal and enlightened sway. At the present moment that end could be ac 
complished even by the private enterprise of the natives, and without, as I 
am told, in the slightest degree compromising the Grand Council or Goverr 
ment of the country. But that defiant, almost overweening self-reliance, of 
which I spoke, forbids such a course at present: and the natives, thoug] 
earnestly determined on the final accomplishment of what is no less a nec« 
sity than a purpose, seem disposed to wait until the two Allied Government 
have embraced all the remaining governments of the world in their alliance 
and in proof that this “solidarity of despotisms” (as it is called) is not im 
possible—yea more, is now in process of completion, I may mention that 
within the last two moons, another minor government has been subsidized t 
join their arms, and negotiations are on foot, which will add two first-class 
and some minor governments to the alliance. 

Lest, however, you should think this self-reliance the mere reckless off- 
spring of vanity and ignorance, I would impress on you, O beloved author 
of my being! that the resources of this country seem commensurate with 
the ambition of its people; in other words, they are infinite, though in great 
part undeveloped. Moreover, among the distant governments, and in th 
very heart of the projected hostile alliance, there is a most mighty peopl 
with which the natives of this land have the warmest and most active sym 
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pathy—the sympathy of a common danger and the sympathy which brave 
men feel who have supported a common duty—the protection of their native 
soil against foreign and tyrannical invasion. 

In my next I shall enlarge upon this subject, and give you some further 
insight into the customs and policy, the rule and the character of some of 
the prominent rulers of this strange people. 

And now, may the sun bring you gladness, and the moon look down upon 
your happy dreams, and the fruitfulness of the earth, and the treasures of 
the sea, and the health and freshness of our native air, be with and around 
you ever, May you live for a thousand years!—is the prayer of your son, 

HA-AF-RITE. 


= 

THE snow is going, Who knows how soon, 

The grass is green, On death’s dark shore 
And buds just blowing Our joyous tune 

On trees are seen, May ring no more? 
And the bird’s blithe call Who knows our doom 
Sounds over all. When it shall come ? 
Weave a flower crown Oh! then be gay, 

And a dance too, there, God wills it so; 
Where the brook flows down, For this, life’s May 

O maiden fair! Did he bestow, 
For the blithe young May And thank kind Heayen 
Is fresh to-day. For what is given. 
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SULTAN ABDEL MEDJID. 


CAN any body tell what has become of Sultan Abdel a 
jid, in whose behalf the great Christian crusade of the — 
French Alliance was undertaken, for maintaining the integrity 
of the _— Empire, and the purity of the Muss ilman 

rae He appears to be lost sight of in the impenetrable fog 

European Moloney , and to have nothing to do or say in 
the settlement of his own affairs. We don’t remember to have 
seen his name mentioned in the Conferences at Vienna, where 
we believe, however, he has been allowed a representative ; or 
by the correspondents of the British journals, from whom we 
derive so much accurate and authentic information from all 
parts of the world. 

[t is whispered thgt Lord Redcliffe—well known and highly 
respected in the U a States as Mr. Stratford Canning—off- 
ciates at Constantinople both as Grand Signior and Grand 
Mufti, and as such, governs both Church and State, while the 
successor of Mohammed amuses himself with music and the la- 
dies, in the recesses of the harem. In truth, the poor “ ooward- 
ly Turks”—as their particular friends call them—seem in what 
is called a hope ful way. Instead of being protect ted at home, 
they are called to protect their protect ors in the Crimea. In- 
stead of bane commanded by their own officers, the valiant 
Mussulman, Omer Pasha, who was one while so lauded by his 
Christian Allies, is placed under the surveillance of his dry 
nurses, General Simmons and Colonel Dieu, who, we presume 
are charged with the care of his beard, his tails, and his pipe. 
As to the Sultan, he plays the part of Ulysses at the court of 
the Cyc lops, in the new farce of “ Protection;” and, in the 

nidst of this uproar of the worl l1—which is all about himself 
3a sort of ‘* Nobody.’ 

The fog, however, seems gradually dispersing; and though 

} 


we were at first solemnly assured that the present war was un- 
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dertaken solely to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, we are now apprised by one of the leading British 
journals, that this was only a pe “The true purpose of 
the war,” says the Heonomist, “is not, as Mr. Bright has dared 
to assert, to uphold a filthy de spoti sm. We are fighting not 
for T urkey, but against Russia.” So the cat is out of the bag 

last. What-was, at first, pure disinterested sympa ithy for 
Sultan Abdel Medjid, has become pure disinterested hostility 
to the Emperor of Russia. The sympathies of the people of 
the United States were certainly, in the first instance, en- 
listed on the side of Turkey as the wee uker party ; now they 
are challenged in behalf of the Anglo-French Alliance, which 
combines the force of two of the most powerful empires of the 
were, employed as it seems not for Turkey, but against Russia. 

It thus appears, that a great portion of E turope has been set 
in a blaze, and the sympathies of the people of the United 

States invoked with threats i f they withhold them—and for 
what? If the war is not for Turkey, in whose behalf is it 
waged, and who are to reap its benefits, if any accrue? For 
aught we see, the nations of Europe are bullie j and incited to 
war by the Allied Powers, only that they, at the price of their 
blood, may enjoy the privilege of choosing a master, since it 
must be obvious to all, that any decisive ‘and perms nent tri- 
umph of either of the princip als in the present war will render 
that party the dictator of Europe, Asia, and—with the excep- 
tion of the United States—America. It is, in fact, a struggle 
for the mastery of the Old World at least, with which the 
United States have no other connection than what arises from 
the fact which is well understood, that one party has always 
been their friend, while the other is daily exhibiting a settled 
system of unfriendly policy, accompanied by broad hints, if 
not direct threats, of something still more significant in fi ture, 
provided the Czar is disposed ‘of to its satisfaction. The An- 
glo-French Alliance will assuredly succeed in winning the cor- 
dial sympathies of the people of the United States, should it 
persevere in this course of wooing! None but a set of “dirty 
sneaking dogs and white-livered scullions,” as a loyal Canadian 
paper calls the ‘m, can possibly resist suc h seductions. 

It seems, however, that our sympathies are especially cha 
lenged on the score of the progress of C hristianity, civilization, 
and liberty, the first of ids his to be aided by maintaining ee 
integrity of the Ottoman oie ire, (this was the stereotyped 
diplomatic phrase,) which has been the scourge of Christianity 
ever since the conquest of Constantinople by Mohammed the 

27 
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Second; the second by upholding a desp ‘tism established on 
the assumption of f Divine 1 right, and which combines all the 
attributes of an exclusive bigotry with all the abuses of un- 
limited discretion; and the third by sacrificing thousands, per- 
haps hundreds of thousands, of Christian martyrs, in order to 
verpetuate this rotten system of civil and religious oppression, 
which, if left to its ine vit table fate, would have speedily been 
crushed by the we ight of F its c own enormities. 

bee sympath ies of the United States and of the Christian 
world were also invoked in the outset of the crusade in behalf 

of Christianity, civilization, and liberty, on the ground that 

the Russians are a barbarous people, and their adversaries the 

most polite, ‘ivilized, and refine d nations in the world. One 

has been for ages past employing r the bayonet in civilizing 

Asia, the other is occupied in civilizing Africa by the same 

ible specific; and both ms now humanely striving to 
those incurable barbarians, the Russians. 

The late Czar, too, we were tela , was not only a despot, but a 
despot without integrity or hum: inity ; treacherous, faithless, 
and unprincipled, as a man and a monarch. True—as is proved 
in a recent work by os Macqueen, lately published in Eng- 
land—the Czar was, in fact, deceived and deserted by the British 
Ministry in h is early negoti: itions; yet still he was held up to 
the world as the chief of sinners, a perfect Ishmaelite, with his 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
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civilization—the sublime science of cookery; and never so 
much as dreamed of a pété de fois gras or a perigord pie. They 
are in like manner ignorant of another e qually noble triump yh 
of civilization—that of dress. They never fol low the fashion or 
receive laws from the Parisian milliners, but figure in the same 
old sheep-skins their ancestors wore long before a reion of 
Ivan Vassilovitch, the founder of the empire. ld to this, 
that they are amazingly fond of caviare, have a “th igh relish 
for salted cabbage and ecucumb rs, and prefer ry -bread to 
wheat, and the proof of their beihg incurable barbarians is 
complete. That the people of the United States should not 
rejoice in the prospect of the approaching castigation of such 
a monarch and such a people can only be rationally accounted 
for on the European hypothesis that they are themselves a spe 
cies of semi-barbarians, and cherish a ‘natural sympathy for 
their fellows. 

There is, however, one point in which this barbarous people 
seem to have approached very near to the extreme of civiliza- 
tion and refinement. In the art of war, they are by no means 
behindhand with their adversaries. The Russian officers have 
shown themselves equally skillful, and the Russian soldiers 
equi ally brave, — those of the Allied force 3; and in the pa- 
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Mussulmans, and every true Mussulman is a stern bigot. We 
have good reason to believe that, but for the presence of the 
Allied ee in and about Constantinople, that city would long 
since have been the scene of violence and bloodshed, and that the 
unfortunate Sultan would have shared the fate of so many of 
his predecessors. The deposition of the Grand Mufti, who op- 
posed these innovations on Islamism, which was brought about 
principally by the interposition of Lord Redcliffe, would have 
been the signal for murder and rapine but for the presence of 
the foreign troops; and there can be no question that the re- 
tirement of the Sultan to Adrianople was a precautionary mea- 
sure for his safety. Since then, he appears no more in the 
great drama , in the first act of which he was the hero. His 
person and his empire are equally at the disposal of those who 
will probably in the end “ protect’ ’ him ‘as the owl and the rat- 
tlesnake do the prairie dogs, who, as that intelligent and adven- 
turous explorer, Capt. Marcy, affirms, occas ionally repay them- 
selves by making a meal of the young puppies. Well might 
the greate st of philosop yhical sts itesmen, Mr. Jefferson, say, 
“ WRETCHED IS THAT COUNTRY IN WHOSE INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
FOREIGN NATIONS ARE PERMITTED TO MEDDLE.” 
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AR ve of Ar 1 lived in the sixteenth cent He we 
] l y . t inveterate hat rainst his 
reign, whence he got the title of the “Scourge of Princes.” He used to boas 


hat his lampoons did more service to the world than sermons. 


‘Condit Aretini, cineres lapis ipse sepultus, 


Mortales atro qui sale perfricuit. 


Intactus Deus est illi; causar 


Hane dedit: ‘ Ile,’ inquit, ‘nor 


rogatus, 








notus erat.’ ”’ 


Tra ting 
Here Aretin, the bitter Tuscan, lies; 
A man who never ceased to satirize 
The whole human race. God alone was free 


He gave this reason: “ He’s unknown to m 


Who satirized the human race ; 


And would have done the same to God, 


But—he had never seen his face 


ON FENELON 


‘Underneath this stone Fenelon reposes! Traveller, efface not by thy 


pitaph, that others may read it, and weep as well as thou.” 


ON SIR J. VANBURGH. DRAMATIST AND ARCHITECT. 
“Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 


Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


“Lie lightly on her, Earth, 
Her st p was light on thee.’ 


‘ Lay light the turf on Jamie’s breast, 


A breast that was fu’ tender; 
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ADDRESS TO THE MARBLE PLACED OVER DRAYTON.—B. JONSON. 


“ And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name, 
His name, that can not fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument of thee!” 


BY BLAND. 


“Oh! may not death, unwept, unhonored, be 
The melancholy fate ailotted me; 
But those who loved me living, when I die, 


Still fondly keep some cherished memory.” 


ON A WIFE. 


‘Two happy days attend the married life 
One when we take, one when we lose a wife.” 
“‘What more in praise of women can be said ? 
We love them living, and we love them dead.” 


“Rest, gentle shade! and wait thy Maker’s will, 
Then rise unchanged, and be an angel still!” 
ON PIRON, THE FRENCH ARISTOPHANES. 
“C’y git Piron, qui fut rien 
Pas méme, Academicien.” 
ON NEWTON.—POPE. 


“ Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be!’ and all was light 





ON DRYDEN.—\ TOMB ERECTED BY LORD SHEFFIELD.) 


“This, Sheffield raised. The sacred dust below 
Was Dryden once. The rest, who does not know ?” 


ON JOHN BACON, SCULPTOR.—WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


What I was as an artist seemed to me of some importance while I lived; but what 
I really was, as a believer in Jesus Christ, is the only thing of importance to me now.”’ 


ON VOLTAIRE. 


‘ 


‘Ci git l'enfant gaté du monde qu'il a gaté.” 
FROM ASTYDAMAS, 

“Joy follow thee! if joy can reach the dead, 

And, or my mind misgives, it surely will, 


For, when the miseries of life are fled, 
How sweet the deep forgetfulness of ill!” 
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FROM CALLIMACHUS, ON A YOUTH WHO WAS DROWNED AT SEA 


“Oh! had no venturous keel defied the deep, 
Then had not Lycid floated on the brine; 

For him, the youth beloved, we pause and weep 
A name lamented, and an empty shrine!” 


ON A CHILD. 


“Death saw the flowret to the desert given, 
Plucked it from earth, and planted it in heaven.” 


BY B. JONSON. 


- Sister —— Mother, 
Death, ere thou hast shot another, 
Young and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


ON A MAN AND HIS WIFE.—({HE DIED A WEEK BEFORE HER.) 


“ He first deceased, she a little tried 
To live without him—liked it not—and died.” 


ON GAY.—WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. (ENGRAVED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.) 


“Life is a jest, and all things show it. 
I thought so once; but now I know it,” 


ON SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


“Sir Drake, whom well the world’s end knew 

Which thou didst compass round, 

And whom both poles of heaven once saw, 
Which north and south do bound, 

The stars above would make thee known, 
If men were silent here; 

The sun himself can not forget 
His fellow-traveller.” 


ON MERCIER, FRENCH REPUBLICAN. 


“ Hommes de tous pays, enviez mon destiné ! 
Né sujet ; je suis mort—libre et républicain!” 


Translation. 
Envy my fate, ye world-wide slaves! 
Though born in bondage dark and deep, 
In this great commonwealth of graves 
A free republican I sleep! 
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THE new code of philanthropy propounded by Great Britain 
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[f in her zeal in behalf of her favorite protegés, the amiable 
natives of Africa, she carries on a war of extermination against 
the Kaffirs—as was lately coolly announced in the British 
journals—that, too, is anotl ier great work of phils unthropy, 
since it can not be denied that exterminating a nation of barba- 
rians is one great means of extending civilization: If these 
stultified wretches refuse to embrace a religion exclusively 
a an t the comprehension of an intelligent, eiviliz dd pe 
ple ; or, if they prefer the pastoral to the agricultural state, like 
the p atriarchs of old: or , if they had rather tend their he aa and 
flocks, or smoke, or acts away the sultry hours, than learn the 
myst ries of trade, and the great Civ lized art of cheating —why 
there is no more to be said. Philanthropy requires their exterm1- 
nation. Itis absolutely necessary to the progress of civilization. 
Some miserable, short-sighted dotard, who can scarcely see the 
nd of his nose without the aid of spectacles, may here ask what 

-9e 


this civilization, at whose bloody shrine so many millions of 
human be ings have been sacrificed ? Has it really contributed 
to increase the sum of human happiness, which is the great 
universal object of all human exertion? Is the increase of 
man’s wants a source of happiness, even when he is able t o sup- 
ply these without becoming their slave? Is the spe ctacle we 
see everywhere exhibited in all highly civilized countries of 
the « leplorable.co1 itrast between a few men revelling in bound- 
less wealth, and thousands, tens , aye, hundreds of thousands, 
miffions, wanting the common comforts of life, and writhing in 
the iron eTasp of squalid poverty—is this the evidence to 
pty the philanth iropy of sacrificing whole nations on the altar 
of ivilization? But let the old Fogie settle the question with 
himself, while we return to our subject. 

All these wars of philar \thropy—at least, those undertaken 
by its great e -exempl: ir, England—are for the general benefit of 
ie entire human race, whom she has taken under her protec- 
tion. Whether it be the Sultan of Turkey, the King of the 
Mosquitos, or the Serviles of Central America, the object is 
evi ity vwhare the same. All these devastations, all these sacri- 
ices of human life and human rights, all these intrigues for 
disturbing > > peace of nations, are converted by the magic 
wand of phi anthropy into grand, comprehensive expedients of 
the great Creator of man for the general benefit of his crea- 
tures; and thus it would seem that He, one of whose attributes 
iS 1 lercy, is made an accomplice in the extermination of the 
ry beings he created. “It is the will of God!” cried tl 
pious Crusaders, when they went forth to devastate Asia; and 


: c weet e '? wrlens +] 39912 Ce — > artwiligngt 
t is the will of God!” exclaims the crusader of civilization, 
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when he sweeps a nation from the face of the earth. Thus, the 
ambition and avarice of man are blasphemously laid to the 
charge of his Maker, who becomes the scape-goat of human 
deprayity 
The pretext for the course pursued by Great Britain in her 
usurpations, not only in Hindostan, but everywhere—all come 
under the broad mantle of philanthropy. Those degenerate 
nations of the East, where science, arts, and literature flourish- 
ed when Europe was sunk in the depth of ignorance and bar- 
ae are to be regenerated, not by their own exertions, _ 
by becoming the slaves of strange masters, who govern then 
by the sword and the bayonet alone. Like patients, akiae 
cases are desperate, the remedy is to kill or cure. Nothing 
will save them but bleeding, blistering, and sweating; and if 
these fail, resort is had to amputation of the festering limb. if 
the barbarous patient dies, so much the better, since = mi ~ 
room for civilized men, whose example can not but be benef 
cial to his posterity, if any of them survive. 
In this way has Great ‘Britain, by dint of boasting on one 
hand, hypocrisy on the other, successfully i imposed on the world, 
by screening her crime and ambition under the cloak of ’ philan- 
thropy. In not a single one of her acqujsitions or usurpations 
in any portion of the world where she holds de ope ndencies, and 
has held some of them for generations past, has there been the 
slightest advance in Christianity, civilization, or liberty. It is 
only necessary to read the Reports of Missionaries to Africa 
and Hindostan to verify this assertion, and show beyond con 
tradiction that Christianity has made not the smallest progre SS ; 
that morals have, if any thing, deteriorated; that abject slavery 
in some form or other still flourishes, not only unc hecked l, but 
participated in by British residents ; that barbarism in its 
grossest, most revolting. features, to the extent of caunibalism, 
still reigns, even under the very nose of the British authorities 
at Sierra Leone and the ¢ Jape of Good Hope; and that, in Hin 
dostan, the condition of the native races in every respect, as to 
morals, manners, habits, and the means of — ul pee , 
are all declining under the dominion of the worst of all despot 
isms, that of a commercial monopoly governed only by the sor- 
did maxims of trade. But pl hilanthropy, like charity, cove : a 
multitude of sins, and furnishes a broad mantle to hide t 
transgressions of interested hypocrisy. Even robbery and 
murder become sanctified by taking shelter under her wing, 
just as in former ages the most atrocious criminals esc ape d the 
punishment of their crimes by taking refuge within the sanc 
tuary of the church. 
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“THE COMMON DEFENSE AND 
GENERAL WELFARE.” 


T'uIs phrase in the preamble to the Constitution, where its 
primary objects are briefly enumerated, seems likely to be come, 
like charity, acloak for a multitude of sins. Under the latitude of 
construction now given to it by Congress, and which is every day 
becoming wider, most especis ally when applied to those exclu- 
sive pets of legislation, the railroads, which now represent the 
common defense and general w elfare, there seems scarcely any 
limit to its exercise, and this government of limited powers is 
becoming unlimited. In its present interpretation, it involves 
the discretionary exercise of perhaps the most important of all 
the prerogatives of legislation, that of disposing at pleasure of 
the pub lie property for any purpose that can by any sophistry 
of argument, logical subtilty, or stretch of construction, be 
brought within the limits of this initeble phrase. As now 
construed, it is a perfect terra incognita; it has neither latitude, 
longitude, nor dimensions, and like the horizon; as fast as we 
approach it, recedes before us. 

[f this phrase, which is, in fact, only declaratory, and neither 
imperative nor obligatory, like the provisions of the instrument 
itself, can be thus strete hed so as to comprehend the exercise 
of indefinite discretion, of what use was it to place so many 
restrictions on the powers to be exercised by Congress? Why 
all this apprehensive jealousy on the part of the framers of the 
Constitution? And why, above all, that sw eeping amendment 
which declares that “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohi bited “by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively and to the people”? If 
the construction now practically given to the Constitution is 
correct, this amendment becomes absurd and ridiculous, for 
they had already delegated to Congress unlimited discretion: ary 
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power, and there was nothing whatever “reserved” to the 
States or the people. 

Is it possible that all these constitutional barriers were placed 
where they are, like school-boy limits, only to exercise our 
activity in overle eaping, or our dexterity in evading them ? 
Why was it necessary to specify so minutely the extent of the 
powers of 0 ‘and the objec ts to which they should be 
applic able, if, at the same time, it was intended to confer on 
that body a Aiedion without limit or control? Surel y there 
can not be a more stupendous absurdity than to presume that 
a convention of sage, experienced, and virtuous men, after pro- 
viding explicitly for the application of the public property and 
public revenues to certain specified purposes, should have 
inserted in the preamble of the instrument which imposed 
these restrictions, a sweeping clause that rendered them all 
nugatory. 

t can not surely be presumed that the framers of the Con 
stitution would adopt a general principle directly conflicting 
vith its special provisions; or that when they restricted Con- 
gress to the exere ise of certain powers in one part of the instru- 
ment, they should immediately afterwards treat it like Pene- 
lope’s web, and unravel their work entirely. 

ihe mode and means of providing for the common defense 
ire specifically defined by the Constitution. Congress shal 
have power to declare war and grant letters of marque; to 
raise and supply armies; to provide and maintain a navy; to 

rovide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mil litia ; 
to make rules for the government and regulation of the lan 

1d navalforces. And to enable it to ac comp lish these obje cts, 
Cinagrese is authorized to levy taxes and borrow money. ‘T'o 
these powers, however, is appended a sweeping clause, the 
power ‘to make all laws nec essary and proper for carrying into 

-xecution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by 
the Constitution in the government of the United States, or in 
ny department or officer thereof.” 

Here it is that the shoe pinches, and that the organ of con- 
struction is most carefully developed, even more so “th an in the 
interpretation of ‘the common efense and general welfare. 
These two simple words, “ necessary and proper,” which are 
understood by every body in their application to the ordinary 
affairs of life, become, when incorporated with the Constitu- 
tion, which was intended to be a rule of action for the ignorant 
as well as the wise, more obscure than an ancient oracle. ‘The 
wisest heads and brightest intellects have been stultified in the 
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effort to comprehend them, and for ~ most part, every new 
attempt to render their meaning more clear has only tended to 
envelop it in greater obscurity. lates of all disputes, those 
concerning the precise meaning of words in their application 
to things, are the most difficult to settle, especially when two 
or more parties of opposite views and interests are concerned. 
But there is one rule which is infallible. T hey r should always 
be understood and interpreted in the mode which best harmo- 
nizes with the general spirit and intention of the instruments 
of which they form a part. This government, as based on the 
Constitution, is confessed on all hands to be one of limited 
powers; and it would thus appear that no provision, no phrase, 
and no word in that instrument should be so interpreted as to 
involve the exercise of a power in its nature unlimited. The 
meaning of every word in the Constitution should, we think, 
be construed by this simple rule, and not by a reference to 
quibbling municipal lawyers, or pedantic compilers of diction- 
aries, 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, whose work on — 
stands side by side, and on an equal { ooting with that of Locke, 
in a tract entitled, ““A General View of eet in Eu- 
rope,” thus speaks of lawyers in contradistinction to statesmen 
with reference to questions involving the great principles of 
civil liberty. 


“The civilians with their Bartolus and Baldus are not to dictate to us on 
this occasion. We must not be confined to the writers of this or that age 
or country; but consult the universal reason and sense of human kind 
where civil government has been exercised. 

“Much less is any particular profession or faction of writers to be the 
only authors of credit in this inquiry. Our knowledge should be something 
digested ; and an impartial result obtained from a consideration of all, as 
well times and countries, as writers and customs. 

“Then, for the municipal lawyers of every nation, they are educated 
under too narrow a dispensation to think justly in these matters. The let- 
ter, and not the spirit, is the sphere where they show their activity, even 
sometimes to the perverting and turning against the reason and intentions 
of the legislator. Their small niceties, their subtilties, and their inferences 
are too fine-drawn to bear and support a matter of this weight and conse- 
quence. Their arguments and their deductions must ever be taken with 
some grains of allowance; the cause here requires other forms and consid 
erations. We are not to stick at the letter, but go to the foundation, to the 
inside and essence of things.” 
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Without intending the slightest disrespect to any class or 
profession, we think we may venture to say, and appeal to 
history to sustain us, that profe ‘ssional men seldom make great 
statesmen. The study of the Holy Scriptures was not intended 
to make politicians or philosophers; the anatomy and oe ses 
of the human body are very different from those of a state 
and the lawyer is gove rned by the opinions of others ins sei 
of his own. The views of the statesman are progressive ; he 
must be always looking forward; those of the lawyer are 
always over his shoulder. He has no other guide than cases 
of law, and no authority but precedents. He seldom goes be- 
yond these, and consequently too often discusses a constitu- 
tional question pretty muc +h as he would an action for assault 
and battery, or a suit at law between John Doe and Richard 

toe. Ins iead of grappling with great general principles, or as 
Sidney expresses it, “consulting the universal sense and rea- 
son of mankind where civil government has been exercised,” 
he relies altogether on the diction of some favorite oracle, and 
implicitly believes a thing only because some distinguished men 
believed it some centuries ago. While boasting perhaps, that 
this age is preéminently wiser and more enlighte ned than any 
which preceded it, he gropes in the rubbish of the pas t, and 
the deeper and darker the pool from which he can fish up his 
authorities, the more obligatory he considers the precedent, 
without ever seeming aware that the reasons on which it was 
fous nded have long ceased to operate, or that it may have never 
had any foundation in reason. 

It would ap op ar, however, from the difficulty in comprehend- 
ing it, that the Constitution, take it as a whole, is a riddlk 
whic h baffles ‘all the inspiration of the soothsayers. This 
seems as strange as it is mortifying. The clearest intellects, 

the brightest minds, the most experienced sages of our country 
were for months deliberately occupied in framing that instru- 
ment. When the Convention had got through with its provi- 
sions, a committee consisting of some of its most distinguished 
members, was appointed to arrange and classify the powers 
delegated to the different branches of the government, t 
they might be presented as clearly and distinctly as_ possible. 
This was accordingly done; and thus the Constitution came 
forth complete in all its parts, like Minerva from the head of 
Jove, the re sult of the combine “d Wi isdom an 1d experi ce of as 
wise and virtuous a body of men as perhaps ever assembled in 
ny country on any occasion. 
Yo t it seems that the result of all this combined wisdo 
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experience is only an es xplicable enigma—a second edition 

of the Riddle of the Sphynx. Nay worse: for that admitted 
but of one interpretation, whereas if we place any reliance in 
the perverted ingenuity of C ongressional logic, it is capable of 
being construe d in pe opposition both to its spirit and 
provisions. Far be it from us to pretend to be wiser than the 
collected wisdom of the nation. All we claim is, that we ar 
nore disinterested, at least in the interpretation of that most 
flexible phrase, “the common defense and gencral welfare.” 
We aspire to no share in the “alternate sections ;” are no can- 
lidates for a “ homestead,” having an humble one of our own 
already ; belong to n o clique or association for purchasing land- 
warrants ; have not, like Mr. Somebody, any copy-right to sell 
for $10,000, or like Mr. Colt, any patent to renew ; we humbly 
hope we shall never run m: id, and thus become one of t he heirs 
of the _ millions of acres; and though some of our ances- 
tors will, be found in the history of the Revolutionary War, 
we will venture to assert not one of their poste rity ever ap plie d 
for a pension or a grant of lands for doing his du ity in defend- 


ing his country. 

Looking then at the Constitution, without the slightest refer- 
ence to personal or party interests ; being rather too old to 
aspire to political distinction by bribing our constituency with 
a 3 w millions of acres belonging to “other people, for some 

eat - yublie oe nt; and being i in fact mere lookers-on 
at game of politics, it is possible that according to 
may see more clearly than the players them- 


we 


pm Ve 


selves. Tous then, the Constitution of the United States seems 
one of the simplest, clearest, most explicit prod ictions that 
ver emanated from human brain, and as easily comprehended 


is the ten commandments. Nor do we believe any ambiguity 

vill ever be found in its provisions, except when = are 
] 28 *y° . 

ade to stre tch them beyond their legitimate meaning 

It is pl ain in its princip] les, and specific in its provis ion Ss. lt 


7 oe ? . 
xhibits no flourishes of rhetoric, no flights of imagination, no 


taphori 1c: il illustrations, no philosophical disquisitions, no 
taphys ‘al subtilties. It is couched in such language as all 
\mericans speak and understand in th e ordinary inte rcourse 
life without study or reflection, and require s neither glossary 
r commentator. So far from t this, like all ot] ther saidieas whose 
meaning is clear and trans] arent, it may with truth be said, 
that, with the exceptic n of the Fed ralist, < ee mpts to mak 
it better understood, have only resulted in clouding its mean- 
ing. It was like demonstrating a dell ¢ sient proposition. 
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That so many of the highest names and brightest intellects « 
this country should differ so wide ly in the interpretation of som: 
few of its most important provisions, and that a great portion 
of the people of the United States have followed their exam 
ple, is only one of the thousand proofs presented in the history 
of man of the extent to which the human mind may be infl l- 
enced by interest, passion, prejudice, education, and exampl 
The surest, indeed the only way to avoid constitutional dif 
culties, is to keep clear of special legislati mn. Since experie 
has shown that those general laws which alone involve the co n- 
mon defense ~ general welfare, are seldom, if ever, liable to 
constitutional objections. But w henever Congress begins { 
legislate for a few instead of the whole, conflicts of interest 
inevitably arise. The entire system of our government 1 
based on individual and state equality, and when this ereat 
principle is violated, the system is disturbed at its very founda- 
tions; the machine crates at every motion; and in place of th 
common defense and general welfare, we have nothing but 
conflicts or combinations of local and sectional interests equal]; 
subversive of both. 
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ON A CHINAMAN IN BROADWAY. 


Sits he by the dusty footway throughout the torrid day. 

Alas! what brought thee hither, poor native of Cathay ? 

And thine olive, moveless features, transfixed as in a dream, 

Mid the crowd of busy faces like wooden features seem. 

When our curious childhood marvelled at figures quaintly wrought 
On the ancient heir-loom China—ah! me! we never thought 

E’er to see their breathing image beside us on the path ; 


And what strange, discordant background the curious picture hath! 


Not the tall Pagoda’s summit, not the tea trees, stunted train, 
Not the pointed roofs of Pekin, not the flat, unvaried plain, 


But the world’s great heart pants round thee, a rushing progress swee] 


m ' ; 
rhy vague, unwoken being along its sounding deeps. 


And thou might’st look upon us with more unveiled surprise, 


From out the sleepy shadow of Asiatic eyes; 
: 


or the Great Wall long had fortressed thy tilled and peopled plains- 
ng. 


i 
[ 1 1 ’ 17° 


ry across thy desert bor ler, Went linking camel-trains. 


While the long grass waved untrodden, where our millioned home appears, 


] 
ya 


And the winds sweep to dark hollows the dry leaves of the years. 
Speed thee home! let it not move thee beside the Hoang Ho, 
How the Sacramento’s waters in golden ripples flow. 
How the wild Sierra gleameth, with gold in every cleft; 


ire—the rock to thee is ] 


For strong hands guard the treasi 
But thy rice-fields still are pleasant, and the Tea Tree scents the air, 


And the Central Flowery Kingdom doth still its beauty wear. 


And us you lose not ever—we will be there anon— 
Shall our sea-birds dip their pinions below thy walls, Canton ? 


We, the vanguard of the nations, 1 \olse Our wings for flight, 
And we'll rest within thy shadow, oh! starry Eastern night! 





i 
1 
(f] 
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Past the clustering Orient islands, above the coral seas, 
Where Indian trees are freighting the aromatic breeze, 
Where laden camels travel slow across the Syrian sands, 


Kindling up the smouldering ashes of dead primeval lands. 


“THE PATH THAT ONCE WAS GAY.” 


"Tis sad to see the hopes decline, 
Whose hues this hour were ta’en, 
nd feel the joys that once were mine 
May never shine again! 

One moment seen, but never more 
They sparkle o’er my way, 

And darker storms come gath’ring o’er 


1 
} 


The pat 


1 that once was gay. 


It brings a dampness o’er the brow 
A chill and shuddering blight, 
To think we share the sunshine now, 
Then sink to endless night. 
Though freshly now the green grass waves, 


1 


Oh! can we think unmoved, 


It yet may smile on mould’ring graves 


That hide some hearts we loved ? 





Soon 1 ta trains that charmed I l 
} ' 1 1 
be Lost 1 Siumbel i 1, 
mm Sa 41 as 1 , , ' ’ . 
The hand t aked thi { l 
May soc 1 death | co 
\ Te } 1 
And een this hearts warm pu . 
" } 1 1 *y7 . 
.or heed the ¢ il Get 
i i } t del 
phe path that once was gay 
i ’ 








6 Lee. By Julia Kavanagh, author of “ Daisy Burns.” Sixth thousand 
D. Ap; & Co., Broadway, New-Yorl 


Aone the vast array of female writers who grace the catalogue of autho 


ship in these “the lonesome latter days,” there is not one who holds higl 
rank more laboriously, more meritoriously won, than Miss Julia Kavanagh 
Avoiding all those subjects which her delicate instincts proclaim to her to be 
beyond her sphere or at variance with the true development of woman’s 
character, she seizes every phase of social life, and evokes from every pit 


e) 


I l lides into the intellect intui 


ture a moral the more powerful, because it 


Pe 
tively, and is not thrust upon us with any Pharisaic ostentation. The vast 
} 


and permanent popularity achieved by “ Daisy Burns” entitles any volur 


from the same pen to the consideration and respect of the public; and that 
this obligation is both felt and acknowledged, the announcement that six 


thousand of “Grace Lee have already been disposed of is 





roof. It is a work of singular fidelity and power; the writer has realized 


’ 


to advantage that nature is more wonderful than art; and that, to interest 


human passions, she must describe both human scenes and human chara 


ter. Most carefully and vividly does she illustrate this axiom; and whilk 
7 
i 


“Grace Lee” has many scenes of the most exciting and absorbing interest 





h puts a strain upon credulity. Any attempt at an 
analysis of a plot so intricate and convolute, so versatile in progress and 
orate in its evolyement, we feel would be out of place and impossible in 
limits to which we find ourselves confined. We can but recommend tl 

book to all who prefer the truth of character and feeling to the meretricious 


romance of verbiage, sentiment, and situation. 


T S ] Ss S Ry a Cl l af Ss 
( News j 
1 1 4 
Pits wo! plainly writte with a od and honest intent it pul 
Ss ti ft 1 in a series of sketches derived from actu ] perien¢ 
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ern States: at the same time it has nothing controversial or polemic in itg 
narrative, but states such facts as it may deem of interest, and leaves each 
reader free to form his own deduction. The characters upon which the 
thread of the story is hung are evidently drawn from life; there must be 
an original to every portrait so vigorously and minutely drawn. The style 
is that of easy colloquy, and the incidents are sufficiently striking to evoke 
both amusement and interest. The author, while not claiming perfection 
for the Southern chivalry, still seems to think that most of the enormities, 
‘0 glaringly paraded by Northern “ philanthropists” as arguments against 
servitude, are in reality the work of Northern hands, He says: “It is the 
promoted overseer and Yankee-adventurer class that have brought the re 


proach of cruelty and tyranny upon the slaveholder.” And this, to: 


a great 

extent, we can well believe; for we know that those born to authority and 

vccustomed to a recognized command from infancy will be less apt to abus 

their power than those who suddenly and unexpectedly find themselves in 
] I 


vested with the sceptre. The book is a pleasant one, and will well rep: 


re} Ly 
a more than casual perusal. 
The Ways of Life. Show g the 9 ight way a id the w g way; contrasting t} 
} qh J é l the low way: the true way a id the false way: th pward way and 
th, ] wd way: the u ay af honor and the way of dishonor. By Rev. G. S. 


Weaver. MN 





‘ork: Fowlers and Wells. 1855. 

Tis somewhat copious and tautological title did not impress us favorably 
upon taking up the book. To our unsophisticated senge, ‘‘ The right way 
und the wrong way” is of sufficient amplitude to cover all the other varia. 
tions. Thus prejudiced against the book at the outset, the impression was 


y no means obliterated on finding quotations from ‘‘ Fanny Fern,” and 


other “astounding popularities,” most liberally interspersed through a dis 
‘ourse which pretends to much of the solemnity ofa sermon. The author's 
style throughout is in consonance with the title: he repeats every obviou 


truism, every sickly cant, every repudiated sentimentalism in a dozen differ- 
ent forms, and with an ambitious but most unfortunate attempt to gain an 
antithetical expression. We pity him from our hearts; for he appears to 


n exorbitant amount of foolscap while pro 
Lic supply of ideas. Nevertheless the book 
may please a certain class, and, we doubt not, will. The principles that it 


have been called upon to fill a 
a 8 be ae 1 1 
vided with the most homocopati 


ontains are good; but that is all we can say of it. 


i) Ce > of Hist y ; all fentod by . 1evOUS Ge gray 7 la 7 Hh E IN f, n 7 
Maps. By Marcus Wilson. New-York: Ivison & Phinney. 1855. 
Tms work, though professing modestly to be intended merely for thi 
young as a school-book, will be found to possess ¥ alue even for the ripest 


cholars as a condensed synopsis and book of reference b« th for ancient and 


modern history. It is copiously illustrated by maps, which greatly help t 


: 
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elucidate the incidents and combinations of the text. The style is clear, 
condensed, and vigorous—brief without meagreness and lofty without effort. 
There are in it no bewildering flights of rhetoric: the simple nobleness of 
history consists in truth. No better evidence of the sound principles and 
working of our system of national education could be found than the fact 
that a work so learned, elaborate, and accurate, has been compiled for ou 
Common Schools. We need not recommend to the public a work whose 
merit so commends itself. 


Napoleon par Alexandre Dumas. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By Louis 

Fasquelle, LL.D. New-York: Ivison & Phinney. 1855. 

To make the study of a language agreeable and easy, we know no better 
plan than to place before the student for translation such narratives or ex- 
tracts as may interest alike his imagination and curiosity. And surely, if 
any thing were needed to render the acquisition of the French tongue 
amusing and attractive, the history, the anecdotes, and epigrams of the 
Great Conqueror would furnish it. Dr. Fasquelle, with native pride, and, 
as we think, with judicious foresight, has selected the history of Napoleon 
as the medium of introducing his young readers to the language—not of his 
hero’s birth, but of his aa and surely, - the grandeur and the glo- 


ries of that bang fail to cast a light upon ei ry labors of the grammar 
and the dictionary, the student ‘had better resign a hopeless task at once. 
Satire and Satirists. By James Hat ay, author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” etc. 


Redfield, New-York 


A most agreeable and piquant group of literary celebrities are here sub- 
mitted to a criticism, whose genial and racy style, in great part, makes up 
for the lack of earnestness and depth observable. Here we have Horace, 
Juvenal, Erasmus, Lindsay, Boileau, Butler, Dryden, Swift, dom Churt hill. 
Burns, Byron, Moore, e¢ guibusdam aliis, arraigned, exemplified, and sen- 
tenced in the most summary and vivacious manner. The judge, we think, 
is somewhat self-opionated, dogmatic, and inclined to paradox. But his 
spleen is vented upon rival wearers of the critical ermine, and his subjects 
escape with, at worst, but a good-natured reprimand. His review of Horace 
s particularly good; and that of Dean Swift should be read by all who suf- 
fered their minds to be poisoned by Thackeray’s malignant libel against that 
greatest ad most pungent of all the modern satirists. The merit of thes 


essays is unequal; but the standard throughout is high. 






Lectures delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association, in Exeter Hall, 
London, from November, 1853, to February, 1854. Robert Carter & Brothers, 





A series of lectures such as these, contributed by some of the most emi- 
nent and respected authorities of England, and touching upon subjects of 








r 
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iversal interest, will command a wide and long-enduring circulation. Thx 


‘ } 
haracter of t 


1e work is pleasingly and profitably diversified; and the 


iety of style observable gives freshness to the whole. An essay by John 





? 


B. Gough, upon “ Habit,” is the only one to which this country can lay 
as 


| of Infidelity. By George Stanley Faber, M.D. To lded 
elity Considered. By Robert Hall, A.M. Will G A 





t which actuated Mr. Gowans to the republication of thes« st 





ble essays is one which must command the admiration and support of 
he whole religious community. Too long the field of literature h been 
ibandoned to the skeptic and the infidel: and inasmuch as it i ‘ar easier 





to the ske] 
task to pull down than to build up, the assailants of our faith have had 


lamentable success among the heedless and the ignorant. The authors 
above named—both eminent and learned divines of England—have applied 
the weapons of their vigorous and sparkling logic to oppose these destruct- 
ve fallacies: they meet the unbeliever on his own terms, and demonstrate 


1 


en from his own showing, that the propositions are inconsistent and con- 
tradictory, the arguments which pretend to support them sophistical, and 
tia ws } . } . 


ynclusions false. As an antidote to the poison of Voltaire and Paine, 


ve know none more likely to prove efficac ious. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. By J. F. Johnson, M.A., F-R.S., F.G.S., illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings. Two volumes. New-York: D. Aj 


Z ar 


Turse volumes offer us a clear and condensed account both of the life we 
bear and of the thirgs which enable us to sustain that life. It gives us an 
insight into our own organization, the functions which our body is called 


upon to discharge, and the nature of the food and beverages which best con- 


duce to health. Though written without technicalities, and in a style so 
simple as to be understood by all, it is plainly the work of a master-hand, 
and of one conversant with all the minutia: and generalizations of his pro- 


fession. We need this kind of knowledge overmuch; for, though the poet 
assures us that “the proper study of mankind is man,” we have hitherto 
at study in toto We have 





neglected at least the physical department of 


spent years in metaphysics, while neither physics nor physiology could claim 
I i m s Pp 
in hour mu lhis work will fill a / 3 7a 3 
Ss Life. The Artist. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthiil New-} J. C. Derby 
C : H. W. Derby 
Tuts is a work of thought and taste which will be eagerly per L by ail 


who desire the advancement of high art amongst us. It has in it many of 


the sublimest truths, and the whole is permeated by the delicate perceptior 
of a woman’s spirit. The story possesses just sufficient interest to hang 
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the peculiar views of the author upon; but every chapter may rightly b 

considered as a separate essay by itself. It is the object of the writer to 

diffuse a better appreciation of high art amongst us—an object, we may add, 
in which every true friend of his country will heartily codperate. 

Thu Christian BR / t and Reg er: @ Su wmary OF t/ Pe . Vi l and 
Religious Progress of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. W a Supple- 
ment bringing the Work d to the Present Time. By Robert Baird. New-York: 
M. W. Dodd. 


A work of much interest, in which we find mirrored to a great extent the 
5 A c 


moral and material progress made during the past half-century. Asa record 


of the spread of Christianity, it is both useful and hope-inspiring: we learn 
] +}, 


how much already has been cone, and h ype that, with extended means, the 


good work may yet be carried on more widely. 


A Complete C lance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ; or 
a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. To whit Concord- 
( . » th Books called Apocry) ha By Ale: ro. : , 
M. W. Dodd. 


; 


Noruina but an ardent and genuine zeal could have reconciled the author 
labor involved in such a work; and of him it may be said 


to the monstrous 
with truth that he must “have searched the Scriptures daily.” We find in 
it, arranged and classified under their several heads, quotations as to every 
word in Holy Writ; and those who believe with us that the Scriptures ar¢ 
the best interpreter of the Scriptures will at once perceive the advantage of 
a volume in which they can compare every separate utterance of the inspired 
authors relative to one identical point. The volume is reprinted from the 
tenth English edition, and has all the latest revisions and improvements, 
together with a most interesting memoir of the author. Clergymen or 
‘thers anxious for a quotation to illustrate a discourse or essay would find 
this book invaluable. ‘To every student of the Bible it is a useful and most 


desirable acquisition. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe. By Henry W. Longfellow. New-York: C. S. 
Francis & C 


Wer can merely acknowledge the receipt of this truly splendid volume in 


our present number: it came to us too lat 


e for such a review as it deserves. 
In our next, however, we shall endeavor to introduce the volume to our 


readers, and our readers to the merit it possesses. 


The SI of he L p. By William North. H. Long «& Brother, New-York. 


A crupe story, but full of originality; and, with all its wild theori 
seeming to have been written from the author’s experiences of life. On th 


whole, it is a dangerous book for the young, though a very harmless o1 








for those who have learned to test bubbles by their solidity and not by their 
colors. Mr. North had in him a talent but afew degrees removed fror 
absolute genius; and could he have conquered the ever-craving vanity, 


which was the bane of his existence, might have been as happy as he was 


briliiant. He had, however, an 
iS i eerie . 


and of ; opinions should exercise over his fri 
writers. Fin ling, of course, these claims disallowed, he became soured and 


he thou rht the world engagt d in a great cor spiracy against 


overwhelming opinion of his own powers, 


na ‘ ] . } 
ds and broth 


> power hi 


misanthropic ; 
] combination an ever-watchful 


hmi, and resolved to oppose to that genera 
suspicion. But suspicion is its own punishment, and though the tortoise 
] 


may feel safe in its shell it will make but a slow progress. 


{ South-Side View of Slavery; or, Three Months at the South 1854. Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. Boston: T. R. Marvin, and Mussey & Co.; New-York, J. C. 
Derby. 

Mr. Apams, a New-England clergyman, and one of the memorable “ thre« 
housand” who signed the Remonstrance, visited the South in 1854. Like 
m ae Northern dyspeptics, the Doctor had suffered, from time to time, more 
r less severely the effects of a Southern nightmare, and for the cure of his 
distressing complaint (we suppose on the principle of similia similibus 
curantur) détermined upon a Southern tour. The result of Mr. Adams’ 


4 1a 
L i 


three months’ visit is before us in the shape of a neat and well-written 


volume, from which we are gratified to learn that he not only entirely re- 
covered from his distressing complaint, but that, instead of being horrified, 
the amiable divine came back highly de lighted with his trip. We recom- 


mend Dr. Adams’ work as a guide-book to some of his New-England friends. 


History of Catholic Missions amo 4 
John Gilmary Shea. Edward Dunigan & Brother. 1855. 


As an historical record of the efforts made by one portion of the Christ 
ian Church to disseminate the doctrine of Salvation, this volume is most 
valuable. It is copiously illustrated both by engravings of celebrated mis- 


va 


sionaries and by fac-similes of their handwriting. Some miracles are re 
lated which, to those who believe them, will appear very convincing; and 
of one thing, at least, this volume has convinced us, to wit: that Messrs. 
Dunigan & Brother can turn out as handsome a specimen of typography on 


s good paper as any other publisher throughout the land. The notes to 
the text are curious and full of theological erudition. 




















